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Enjoying  the  Arts 

A  Group  of  Essays  on  Appreciation 


Introduction 

By  Helen  Louise  Cohen,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  English,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City 


THE  Editors  of  The  Scholastic  present  in  this  new 
form  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
magazine  during  the  school  year  of  1925-1926. 
These  papers,  because  of  the  way  in  which  most  of  the 
titles  were  phrased,  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  "How 
to  Judge  Series."  The  aim  of  the  entire  group  is  to 
formulate  some  generally  accepted  principles,  sound  and 
simply  expressed,  which  students  and  teachers  may  use 
as  the  basis  for  immediate  appreciation  of  the  arts  in 
the  classroom,  and  also  as  the  foundation  for  a  future 
growth  of  critical  power.  The  original  publication  of 
these  brief  essays  was  due  to  a  twofold  conviction  of 
the  Editors  of  The  Scholastic:  first,  that  the  study  of 
language  involves  a  comprehension  of  other  arts  besides 
literature — for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  multipli- 
cation of  concepts  from  the  extension  of  vocabulary; 
and  second,  that  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  arts — literary 
and  plastic — is  heightened  by  a  training  which  sharpens 
native  sensibilities.  "Enjoyment,  no  question,  is,"  as 
Lascelles  Abercrombie  has  written  in  his  The  Theory  of 
Poetry,  "the  main  thing;  but  the  case  for  criticism  is 
just  this:  that  enjoyment  varies  directly  with  under- 
standing. Now  criticism  is  precisely  an  attempt  to 
improve  and  secure  understanding;  and  if  criticism 
must  stand  aside  to  let  temperament  and  feeling  pass, 
it  does  so  in  order  to  allow  them  to  pass  forward,  on 
the  path  its  pioneering  has  cleared ;  and  intelligence  is 
its  hatghet." 

The  eight  articles  reprinted  in 
the  present  pamphlet  have  been 
brought  together  to  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial hatchet  for  the  pioneering 
young  intellects  in  our  high 
schools.  In  recent  years  the  mod- 
ern school  has  been  accused,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  running  to  fads 
and  frills,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
providing  merely  utilitarian,  voca- 
tional training.  There  is  now  far 
more  danger  that  school  boards 
may  curtail  cultural  opportunities, 
than  there  is  that  they  will  fail  in 
their  obligation  to  prepare  young 
people  for  the  bread-and-butter 
struggle.     The  greatest  social  ob- 


"A  Substantial  Hatchet 

for  pioneering  young  intellects  of  our 
high  schools  .  .  .  which  will  enable  them 
to  hew  beauty  from  hours  of  leisure  that 
might  otherwise  be  barren  and  formless." 
Thus  Helen  Louise  Cohen,  an  educator  of 
outstanding  reputation,  defines  the  use  of 
The  Scholastic's  series  of  articles  on 
"Enjoying  the  Arts."  Her  penetrating 
conunents  sound  the  keynote  that  will  be 
often  repeated  in  the  response  of  forward- 
looking  teachers.  They  will  find  that  the 
series  is  as  sound  and  practically  useful 
as  it  is  interesting  and  inspiring. 


ligation  of  education  today,  as  well  as  its  most  colorful 
opportunity,  is  to  give  to  young  workers,  who  will 
presently  be  the  adult  members  of  our  industrial,  busi- 
ness, and  professional  world,  such  tools  as  will  enable 
them  to  hew  beauty  from  hours  of  leisure  that  might 
otherwise  be  barren  and  formless. 

John  Erskine,  brilliant  author  of  The  Private  Life 

of  Helen  of  Troy,  has  written  a  verse  satire  on  this 

phase  of  education,  which  he  calls  Modern  Ode  to  the 

Modern  School.     From  it,  the  two  following  stanzas  are 

quoted : 

Just  after  the  Board   had   brought  the  schools  up  to  date 

To  prepare  you  for  your  Life  Work 

Without  teaching  you   one   superfluous   thing, 

Jim   Reilly  presented   himself  to  be  educated. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  bricklayer. 

They  taught  him  to  be  a  perfect  bricklayer 

And  nothing  more. 

Prospering  at  last 

And  meeting  other  men  as  prosperous, 

Whenever  the  conversation  started,  he'd  say  to  himself, 

"Just  wait  till  it  comes  my  way — 

Then   I'll   show  them!" 

But  they  never  mentioned  bricklaying 

Nor  the  Art  of  being  a  foreman 

Nor  the  whole  duty  of  contractors, 

Not  even  real  estate. 

So  Jim   never   said   anything. 

The  policy  of  The  Scholastic  is  to  furnish  Jim  with  a 

mind  stored  for  social  intercourse. 

The  authors  represented  in  this 
.  collection  speak  with  authority. 
They  are  all  specialists  in  the  sub- 
jects which  they  treat.  Grant 
Overton,  who  writes  on  the  criteria 
which  govern  the  criticism  of  fic- 
tion, is  a  man  of  considerable  lit- 
erary experience.  The  Scholastic 
of  October  17,  1925,  carried  an 
admirable  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Overton.  He  is  a  young  man, 
born  in  1887,  in  Patchogue,  New 
York ;  an  alumnus  of  Princeton ; 
a  newspaper  man  of  seven  years' 
standing;  a  novelist — his  fiction 
called  The  Answerer,  a  story  of 
Walt  Whitman,  has  been  much 
praised — and  a  critic — his  two  vol- 
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umes  of  critical  studies  on  a  great  variety  of  contempo- 
rary authors,  The  American  Nighfs  Entertainment  and 
Cargoes  for  Crusoes,  have  had  great  vogue.  His  satire 
When  Winter  Comes  to  Main  Street  has  collected  a 
wide  circle  of  readers,  and  his  volume  The  Women  Who 
Make  Our  Novels  is  one  of  the  most  useful  reference 
books  in  any  library.  Mr.  Overton  is  now  fiction  editor 
of  Collier^s.  It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
conceive  of  the  thousands  of  manuscripts  that  pass 
through  his  office,  and  back  again  to  their  authors, 
under  their  own  steam  as  it  were. 
It  will  always  interest  boys  to 
know  that  he  is  one  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  modern  writers  who 
have  had  their  adventure  on  the 
sea.  In  1909  he  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  to  Scotland  on  the 
British  sailing  vessel  Wayfarer. 

In  Mr.  Overton's  article  on  How 
to  Judge  a  Novel,  he  makes  six 
important  points.  He  directs  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  im- 
portance of  good  characterization 
as  the  most  lasting  value  in  fiction. 
Next  to  characterization  he  ranks 
atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  which 
is  fitted  with  discrimination  to  the 
characters  which  it  envelops.  Mr. 
Overton,  in  discussing  the  quality 
of  novels,  states  unequivocally :  "A 
novel  is  never  a  great  novel  unless 
it  helps  in  this  incomparable  ad- 
venture of  understanding  life." 
This  particular  critical  attitude  of 
his  is  an  interesting  one  to  present 
to  inexperienced  readers  who  need  a  definite  something 
like  this  to  hold  fast  to  when  they  are  encountering  the 
flow  of  fiction  which  pours  hourly  from  the  presses  of 
the  great  and  of  the  lesser  publishing  houses.  His 
advice  in  regard  to  literary — as  opposed  to  human — 
values,  in  the  judgment  of  a  novel,  is  clear  and  un- 
technical ;  it  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  the  founda- 
tion for  a  really  wise  discussion  of  the  art  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Overton's  analysis  of  the  effect  of  suspense  in  a 
novel  provokes  reflection.  He  shows  a  relation  between 
suspense  and  characterization,  thus  removing  the  suspi- 
cion that  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  students, 
that  suspense  is  a  kind  of  seasoning  to  be  added  as  a 
last  touch  when  the  mixture  emerges  from  the  hand  of 
the  skillful  cook.  Last,  the  analysis  of  the  morality  or 
immorality  of  a  piece  of  fiction,  classifying  the  whole 
business  as  a  matter  of  presentation,  is  excellent  psy- 
chology, as  is  also  Mr.  Overton's  resolve  to  make  the 
morality  of  a  novel  a  relative  matter,  depending  some- 
what on  the  mental  age  and  the  mental  equipment  of  the 
reader.  In  all  these  eight  articles,  the  teacher  will  find 
that  independence  of  judgment  in  the  presence  of  a  work 
of  art  is  encouraged.  Mr.  Overton  closes  his  discus- 
sion on  this  note. 

English  courses  of  study  include  many  examples  of 
great  novels  which  are  touchstones  for  taste:  fiction 
such  as  Silas  Marner,  Ivanhoe,  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  Return  of  the  Natiik, 
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Tom  Sawyer,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice, and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  In  a  great  many 
schools,  contemporary  novels  also  find  a  place  in  the 
curriculum.  This  material  is  a  rich  proving  ground 
for  Mr.  Overton's  theories. 

To  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  there  is  always 
something  mysterious  about  a  teacher  who  can  gal- 
vanize his  classes  into  creative  literary  activity.  This 
kind  of  instruction  is  rare  in  the  high  school  or  in  the 
university.  Professor  Percival  Hunt,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  formerly  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being 
among  that  small  company  of 
scholars  and  teachers  who  can  in- 
spire their  classes  to  make  literary 
capital  of  such  assets  of  imagin- 
ative ability  and  expressive  power 
as  they  possess.  His  short  story 
classes  at  both  Iowa  and  Pitts- 
burgh have  beenfertUe  laboratories 
in  creative  literature.  Out  of 
them  have  come  such  first-rate 
young  fiction  writers  as  John  T. 
Frederick,  Walter  Muilenburg, 
and  Roger  L.  Sergei.  Professor 
Hunt  has  done  interesting  pioneer 
work  in  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion service  that  an  educational  in- 
stitution renders  its  community.  In 
1924  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
published  An  Outline  and  Bihlir 
ography  on  the  Contemporary 
Novel  (compiled  by  Professor 
Hunt  and  his  colleagues)  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
radio  talks  on  this  subject  broadcast  from  the  campus 
itself. 

His  article  in  the  present  series  on  What  Is  a  Good 
Short  Story  contains -a  threat  and  a  promise,  both  of 
which  will  strengthen  the  position  of  the  teacher  of 
English  who  is  trying  to  lead  the  present  generation 
away  from  what  is  cheap  and  ill  made  in  fiction  to  what 
is  of  high  repute  and  well  wrought.  The  threat  con- 
sists of  the  suggestion  that  no  student  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  short  story  by 
means  of  the  works  of  accomplished  writers  like  Joseph 
Conrad,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Rudyard  Kipling,  and 
Wilbur  Daniel  Steele  will  ever  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing of  what  the  essentials  of  a  good  short  story  are. 
The  promise  holds  out,  as  a  reward,  to  boys  and  girls 
who  have  spent  happy  hours  becoming  intimate  with 
the  best  examples  of  this  literary  type,  an  instinctive 
sensitiveness  to  what  the  requirements  of  the  good  short 
story  are,  and  the  possibility  of  turning  this  knowledge 
to  good  account  in  connection  with  original  efforts.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Hunt,  the  important  considera- 
tions in  the  construction  of  the  short  story  are:  that  it 
center  about  #n  individual ;  that  it  display  throughout 
consistency  in  mood  and  atmosphere;  that  the  pleasure 
derived  from  it  arise  from  the  way  in  which  it  reflects 
human  experience;  and  finally  that,  in  matters  of  style, 
it  achieve  beauty.    As  the  high  school  course  in  English 
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is  organized  at  present,  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  testing  Professor  Hunt's  ideas.  Collections  of  short 
stories  are  recommended  in  at  least  two  places  in  the 
four  years  of  the  course.  There  is,  too,  valuable  library 
work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Pro- 
fessor Hunt's  article  for  the  youngsters  who  learn  to 
use  the  Readers'  Guide  and  The  Index  to  Shoi't  Stories 
in  order  to  track  down  the  best  examples  of  this  par- 
ticular form.  The  Scholastic  itself  helps  in  establish- 
ing an  intelligent  interest  in  the  short  story  by  printing 
in  every  number  examples  written 
by  authors  of  distinction.  In  a  few 
issues,  chosen  at  random,  the  tables 
of  contents  have  included  the 
names  of  Sir  James  Barrie,  Ste- 
phen Crane,  John  Galsworthy, 
Willa  Cather,  Selma  Langerlof, 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  Bliss  Perry,  and 
George  Ade. 

Structure  is  important  in  the 
creation  of  art  forms,  whether 
it  be  the  short  story  or  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  which  is  under 
scrutiny.  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  American  architects,  has 
written  for  The  Scholastic  a  little 
essay  on  How  to  Judge  Architec- 
ture, which  gives  some  attention  to 
this  point.  Mr.  Corbett  was  born 
in  San  Francisco  in  1873.  As  you 
may  guess,  he  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  He  has  de- 
signed beautiful  and  significant 
buildings  for  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican    communities,     perhaps     the 

most  conspicuously  successful  of  his  achievements  being 
the  Bush  Terminal  Office  Building  in  New  York,  and 
the  Springfield  Municipal  Group.  He  has  been  honored 
by  his  peers  and  contemporaries  in  having  been  elected 
president  of  the  Architectural  League.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
at  Princeton,  and  has  taught  architecture  also  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  In  sum,  he  is  an  outstanding  figure 
in  a  fine  art  which  has  developed  along  independent 
lines  in  this  America  of  ours.  His  views  are  sirtiple  and 
sensible,  based,  however,  on  a  profound  philosophy  of 
form,  which  goes  back  to  such  great  nineteenth  century 
writers  on  aesthetics  as  John  Ruskin  and  VioUet-le-Duc. 
Mr.  Corbett  demands  that  any  building  in  the 
first  place  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected, 
that  its  mass  proportions  be  harmonious,  that  there  be 
no  fake  or  deception  in  matters  of  structure  or 
materials.  The  illustrations  in  his  article  will  help  the 
teacher  who  is  leading  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Corbett's 
aesthetic  to  make  his  points  clear.  The  study  of  his 
article  should  induce  young  students  to  consult  the 
library  files  for  pictures  of  the  great  buildings  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident  which  illustrate  Mr.  Corbett's 
thesis.  No  one  who  has  ever  travelled  abroad  or  in  our 
own  Southwest  or  in  Central  America,  fails  to  appreci- 
ate how  a  familiarity  with  the  famous  buildings  of  the 
world  enhances  one's  enjoyment.     There  will  always  be 
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in  every  class  young  people  who  will  not  go  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  place  in  which  they  were  born  and  are  being 
raised.  But  for  them,  as  well  as  for  prospective  travel- 
lers, an  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
architecture  will  mean  the  intensifying  of  interest  in 
human  achievement,  an  intensification  which  is  one  of 
the  important  objectives  of  education. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  meets  every  teacher  of 
English  is  the  notion  which  she  has  to  overcome  in  most 
boys  and  in  many  girls  that  poetry  is  esoteric,  uncon- 
nected with  life,  and  produced 
as  a  rule  by  strange,  solemn, 
or  languishing  individuals.  vA.n 
American  man  of  letters,  a  true 
poet,  like  Witter  Bynner,  in 
whom  the  joy  of  life  is  active,  and 
who  combines  with  his  gifts  a^ 
charming  sympathy  with  youth,  is 
just  the  person  to  make  the  con- 
nection between  poetry  and  young 
people.  Mr.  Bynner  is  indeed  so 
anxious  to  interest  them  in  poetry 
as  a  means  of  personal  expression 
that  he  offers  to  colleges  and  to 
high  schools  annual  poetry  prizes. 
In  1925-1926  the  high  school  com- 
petition was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Scholastic,  and 
the  best  of  the  harvest  of  verse  was 
printed  in  its  pages.  Mr.  Bynner 
himself  is  not  so  very  old,  having 
been  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1881. 
He  is  a  Harvard  man,  a  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1902.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  verse:  in 
1907,  Young  Harvard;  in  1917, 
Grenstone  Poems;  and,  at  intervals,  other  collec- 
tions. His  interest  in  Chinese  poetry  he  has  evi- 
denced by  the  translations  contained  in  The  Jade 
Mountain,  issued  in  1924,  and  executed  with  the  collab- 
oration of  Doctor  Kiang  Kang-Hu.  Mr.  Bynner  has 
editorial  as  well  as  academic  experience.  He  is  a  lec- 
turer on  poetry  and  on  kindred  literary  subjects.  From 
1920  to  1922  he  served  as  president  of  the  Poetry  So- 
ciety of  America.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  New  Mexico.  His  poem  A  Buffalo 
Dance  at  Santo  Domingo,  New  Mexico,  printed  in  The 
Scholastic  for  May  29,  1926,  is  an  expression  of  his 
deep  absorption  in  the  art  and  ritual  of  the  American 
Indian.  The  growth  of  interest  in  the  culture  of  the 
Indians  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America  is  re- 
markable. There  are  innumerable  projects  which  may 
be  carried  on  in  the  English  class  to  insure  the  familiar- 
ity of  students  with  this  important  movement.  Col- 
lections of  local  Indian  legends  can  be  made,  local 
museums  may  be  visited  for  the  study  of  examples  of 
Indian  decorative  arts.  The  effect  of  Indian  culture 
on  American  literature  as  seen  in  a  novel  like  Willa 
Gather's  The  Professor's  House,  in  a  play  like  Mary 
Austin's  The  Arrowmaker,  in  a  poem  like  Longfellow's 
Hiawatha,  or  in  a  mask  like  Hartley  Burr  Alexander's 
Carved  Woman,  can  be  studied. 
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There  are  even  more  numerous  projects  suggested 
by  the  article  entitled  On  Judging  Poetry,  which  Mr. 
Bjnner  has  contributed  to  the  present  series.  Mr.  Byn- 
ner's  emphasis  in  the  development  of  critical  judgment 
in  regard  to  poetry  is  on  individual  reactions  and  a 
spirit  of  independence.  He  is  anxious  not  to  have  young 
people  like  verse  merely  because  the  teacher  says  that 
it  is  good,  or  great,  or  stirring,  or  exquisite.  He  urges 
students  to  read  poetry,  not  to  judge  by  hearsay,  and 
above  all,  not  to  be  hypocritical  in  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  other  people.  As  a  poet,  he  is,  of  course, 
desirous  of  seeing  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
poetry  spread  abroad,  a  consciousness  of  what  the  art 
of  poetry  really  is,  its  subtleties,  its  symmetries,  and  its 
sounds.  "Obviously,"  writes  Mr.  Bynner,  "with  an  in- 
crease of  such  knowledge  the  appreciator's  taste  be- 
comes more  acute,  more  sensitized." 

A  radical  attitude  toward  life,  such  as  Mr.  Bynner 
entertains,  has  charms  for  our  younger  generation ;  for 
that  reason  Mr.  Bynner's  article  ought  to  prove  of  the 
utmost  value  in  stimulating  a  taste  for  poetry.  The 
projects  suggested  by  his  essay  include  the  study  of 
the  poets  whose  work  has  appeared  in  the  Poetry  Corner 
conducted  by  Orton  Lowe — and  within  a  few  months 
such  poets  as  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Witter  Bynner, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Carl  Sandburg,  and  John  Hall 
Wheelock  have  been  represented  in  this  Poetry  Corner — 
the  production  of  original  creative  work,  the  making 
of  original  anthologies,  the  presentation  of  poetry  pro- 
grams, and  a  recognition  of  the  constant  quality  of 
what  is  great  in  poetry,  whether  it  be  found  in  the 
classic  authors  or  in  our  own  contemporaries. 

Turning  now  to  art  education  in  the  narrower  sense, 
let  us  consider  the  articles  of  Homer  Saint-Gaudens  and 
Charles  Grafly,  which  appear  in  this  series.  I  should 
like  to  preface  this  part  of  the  discussion  with  two  sen- 
tences full  of  meaning  for  the  English  teacher  who 
wishes  to  make  the  valuation  of  the  plastic  and  graphic 
arts  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  English  classes. 
Even  in  schools  the  nature  of  whose  curriculum  is  in 
no  wise  vocational,  such  discussion  of  the  fine  arts  is  in 
place,  because  of  the  chance  it  offers  to  enlarge  ideas 
and  vocabularies,  and  because  also  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection among  all  the  arts.  Indeed,  there  are  times  in 
the  history  of  civilization  when  poets  are  painters  and 
painters  are  poets — in  the  case,  for  example,  of  Michael 
Angelo  or  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  group  in  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Two  statements  which  appear 
to  me  to  express  vitally  the  most  important  considera- 
tions connected  with  art  education  in  the  English 
class  are  these  from  The  Journal  of  the  Barnes  Founda- 
tion. Mary  Mullen  says  in  her  article  therein :  "In  ap- 
praising art,  there  is  great  danger  of  confusing  values 
that  do  not  properly  belong  to  art,  such  as  sentimental, 
moral,  religious,  with  properly  plastic  values.  An  ob- 
ject to  be  satisfying  aesthetically  must  arouse  our  emo- 
tion by  its  own  intrinsic  values  and  not  by  any  borrowed 
qualities:  its  values  must  be  positive,  and  the  emotion 
aroused  must  be  objectified  in  the  thing  itself,  be  really 

part  of  it The  exchange  of  ideas  is  one  of 

the  most  important  means  of  real  education ;  first  of 
all  it  is  social,  and  education  itself  is  essentially  a  social 
affair."  This  last  sentence  merely  throws  into  relief 
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the  fact  that  a  socialized  recitation  is  the  best  method 
for  teaching  articles  like  Homer  Saint-Gaudens'  The 
Necessity  for  Art  and  Charles  Grafly 's  Sculpture 
Through  the  Ages.  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens'  article  con- 
cerns itself  mainl}'  with  the  "spirit  that  produces  and 
nurtures  art."  He  chooses  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion such  figures  as  El  Greco  in  Spain,  Paolo  Veronese 
in  Italy,  and  Watteau  in  France.  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens 
would  have  us  study  their  art  as  the  expression  of  the 
society  in  which  they  lived.  He  would  have  us  measure 
the  success  of  their  work  by  the  degree  to  which  they 
express  the  ideas  of  their  time  and  nation.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens'  article  is 
an  important  one  for  young  people  to  comprehend.  It 
is  that  art  cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum  or  in  a  water-tight 
compartment,  but  should  pervade  the  whole  of  our  lives 
and  be  exprec,sed  in  the  smallest  object  of  our  environ- 
ment ;  in  our  parks,  in  our  houses,  in  our  textiles,  in 
our  utensils,  and  in  our  jewels. 

Mr.  Grafly  writes  as  a  historian  of  sculpture,  and 
stresses,  as  is  appropriate  nowadays,  the  importance 
of  primitive  plastic  forms,  especially  the  fetishes  and 
masks  of  the  African  Negro.  His  article  is  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  sculpture,  and,  with  its  illustrations 
of  primitive,  ancient.  Renaissance,  and  modern  work, 
should  serve  as  a  stimulating  text  for  aspiring  students. 

The  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Grafly  which  the 
amateur  may  ask  himself  in  the  presence  of  sculpture 
are  as  follows:  "Has  it  something  to  say.'*  Does  it  say 
it  clearly,  without  emphasis  on  the  means  of  expression.'^ 
Is  it  fine  in  construction.'"'  Using  these  questions,  the 
teacher  of  English  may  well  influence  the  standards  of 
the  village,  town,  or  city  which  she  serves. 

Recently  The  Scholastic  has  published  several 
interesting  articles  which  may  be  used  in  themselves, 
and  by  means  of  their  illustrations,  to  test  the  thought 
of  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  and  of  Mr.  Grafly.  Such  articles 
are  Howard  Pyle:  The  American  Durer,  and  The  Death 
of  Pennell,  both  in  the  issue  of  May  29,  1926;  The  Art 
of  Ancient  Mexico  and  Architecture  and  Stained  Glass, 
both  in  the  issue  of  October  17,  1925,  which  carries  on 
its  cover  a  reproduction  of  one  of  George  Bellows' 
paintings;  A  Spring  Festival  in  Gubbio,  in  the  issue  of 
March  6,  1925 ;  Fairest  of  Mortal  Cities,  in  the  issue  of 
January  23,  1926 ;  and  National  Standards  in  Painting, 
in  the  issue  of  February  6,  1926.  Such  diverse  works 
of  art  have  been  reproduced  in  The  Scholastic  during 
the  past  year  as  certain  of  the  paintings  hung  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  and 
pictures  by  Zuloaga,  Domenichino,  Botticelli,  Willard 
Metcalf,  Laura  Knight,  Morland,  Gainsborough,  Orpen, 
and  Lavery.  Surely  here  is  admirable  laboratory  ma- 
terial for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  contentions  of 
Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  and  Mr.  Grafly. 

Both  of  these  men  are  important  in  the  annals  of 
American  art.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens  was  born  in  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  in  1870,  the  son  of  the  illustrious 
sculptor,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  The  son  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1903.  He  has  contributed  short 
stories  and  special  articles  to  many  reviews  and  mag- 
azines. He  has  had  experience  as  producing  director 
with  important  theatrical  organizations,  and  is  now 
Director    of    Fine   Arts    at    the    Carnegie    Institute    of 
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Pittsburgh.  His  Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  published  in  1909,  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
pieces  of  American  biography. 

Charles  Grafly  is  himself  a.  sculptor,  born  in  1862, 
in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
prizes  and  honors  at  various  intei'national  exhibitions, 
and  is  represented  in  some  of  the  most  important  art 
collections  in  America.  He  is  an  instructor  both 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
in    the    School    of    the    Boston    Museum  of    Fine    Arts. 

With    the   last    two    articles    in 
the  series.  On  Judging  an  Essay 
by  Agnes  Repplier,   and  Hoxc   to 
Judge  a  Play  by  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  the  series  return  to  a  con- 
sideration of  literary  forms.  Thei-e 
is  a  most  exquisite  appropriateness 
in  the  selection  of  Miss  Repplier 
as  the  authority  on  the  essay.  Her 
own  writing  is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  this  form  in  English  lit- 
erature.    She  has  to  her  credit  a 
number  of  volumes  containing  her 
collected  papers,   the  best  known 
being  Books  and  Men,  Points  of 
View,  Essays  in  Miniature,  Essays 
in  Idleness,   In  the  Dozy  House, 
Varia,  The  Fireside  Sphinx,  Com- 
promises,  Ainericans   and   Others, 
Counter  Currents,   and  Points   of 
Friction.     She  has  been  for  many 
years    a    standby    of    the    public 
which     patronizes     the     Atlantic 
Monthly.  In  particular,  she  writes 
charmingly  of  children  and  cats. 
Miss  Repplier  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  attended 
the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  at  Torresdale,  Pennsylvania. 
The    fruit    of    that    experience    is    the    series    of    auto- 
biographical papers  contained  in  In  Our  Convent  Days. 
In  1902  Miss  Repplier  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     There  is 
a  pitch  of  excellence  in  her  humorous  approach  to  life 
which  is  unique  in  the  history  of  American  letters.  Miss 
Repplier's   essentially   conservative   spirit   in   political, 
economic,    and    social    matters    has    not    qualified    her 
gracious  and  distinctive  charm  as  a  writer.     The  major 
part  of  Miss  Repplier's  article  in  The  Scholastic  is  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  what  might  be  called  the 
traditional  essayists,  the  giants,   like  Addison,   Steele, 
Macaulay,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,   and  Bagehot ;   though   she 
does  spend  some  little  time  in  the  appraisal  of  a  select 
few  of  our  contemporaries.     In  teaching  the  essay,  in- 
structors in  English  have  for  some  years  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  introduce  this  particular  literary  form  to 
young  readers  through  the  medium  of  contemporary  es- 
sayists.     In  response  to  the  demand  created  by  this 
practice,  a  number  of  essay  anthologies  have  been  pub- 
lished,  nearly   every   school   uses   one   or    the   other   of 
these   textbooks   in   its   English   courses.      In   1913   in 
The  English  Journal,  Professor  Allan  Abbott  of  Colum- 
bia University  described  a  high  school  course  in  peri- 
odical literature,  in  which  the  approach   to  Addison, 
Steele,   Irving,  and  Lamb  was  made  through  contem- 
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porary  essayists  like  Dr.  Crothers,  "Mr.  Dooley,"  and 
Austin  Dobson,  who  was  then  alive.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Abbott  wrote:  "The  essay  is  to  high  school  pupils  per- 
haps the  least  interesting  of  literary  types,  and  the 
particular  essays  on  the  college  list,  to  which  we  in  the 
East  are  in  a  measure  tied,  are  not  wildly  exciting.  It 
has  seemed,  however,  that  this  method  of  approach 
I  proceeding  from  contemporary  essays]  to  the  classics, 
put  more  life  and  spirit  into  the  work,  and  secured  a 
number  of  cultural  results,  not  the  least  of  which  was 

training  in  library  research." 

To  one  reader  at  least,  the 
theme  of  Miss  Repplier's  On 
Judgin  an  Essay  seems  to'  be 
expressed  in  this  sentence  of 
hers:  "Taste  and  judgment  are 
founded  on  knowledge,  and  the 
power  of  comparison  which 
knowledge  gives."  The  central 
figure  in  Miss  Repplier's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  Lamb, 
who,  properly  taught,  give's  a  mod- 
ern teacher  less  difficulty  than 
some  of  the  other  eighteenth  cen- 
tury or  mid-nineteenth  century 
writers.  The  quality  of  Lamb's 
own  personality  shines  transpar- 
ently through  the  pages  of  his 
series  of  familiar  essays,  many  of 
which  are  purely  autobiographi- 
cal. The  presentation  of  the  Essays 
of  Elia  should  be  eked  out  by  the 
study  of  Alice  Brown's  long  play, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  Harold  Brig- 
house's  one-acter.  The  Night  of 
Mr.  H.  (in  More  One- Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors, 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1926). 

The  familiar  essay  is  not  the  most  difficult  form 
for  young  writers  to  undertake  in  their  fledgling  efforts 
at  creative  writing.  The  Scholastic  presents  frequently 
brief  familiar  essays  that  will  serve  young  people  as 
interesting  contemporary  models. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  the  author  of  How  to 
Judge  a  Play,  is  one  of  a  half  dozen  of  the  best  known 
American  critics  of  the  theatre,  a  man  of  sound,  just, 
and  sensitive  taste,  not  given  to  flippancy,  not  subject 
to  random  enthusiasms,  open-minded,  and  beauty-loving. 
He  is  a  Massachusetts  man,  having  been  born  in  Maiden 
in  1878.  In  1900  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  Harvard.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  literary 
woi"k,  especially  to  dramatic  criticism.  As  a  play  re- 
viewer, he  has  written  for  both  the  New  York  Sun  and 
the  New  York  Tribune.  He  is  himself  the  author,  in 
collaboration  with  David  Carb,  of  a  play  called  Queen 
Victoria,  produced  in  1923.  His  lectures  on  dramatic 
topics  are  always  in  demand.  His  volumes  on  the  the- 
atre include  the  following  titles:  The  American  Stage 
of  Today,  At  the  New  Theatre  and  Others,  The  Adores 
Heritage,  and  Plays  and  Players.  Mr.  Eaton  has  taken, 
as  the  source  of  the  illustrations  in  his  article  in  The 
Scholastic,  Sheridan's  The  Rivals.  He  presents  an 
analysis  of  the  appeal  of  that  play,  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  equally  applicable  to  contemporary  drama,  as 
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well  as  to  the  work  of  the  playwrights  of  the  English 
Renaissance.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  con- 
sideration that  "the.  first  and  foremost  aim  of  every 
writer  of  plays — and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  men  who 
produce  those  motion  pictures  which  strive  to  tell  dra- 
matic stories,  though  not  true,  of  course,  of  news  reels 
or  educational  films — is  to  arouse  emotion  in  an  audi- 
ence." There  has  appeared  recently  in  The  Scholastic  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  modern  theatre  by  George  M.  P. 
Baird,  called  Youth  and  a  Curtain,  which  may  be  util- 
ized to  supplement,  in  a  practical  way,  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Eaton's  critique.  Mr.  Eaton  does  not 
confine  himself,  as  the  quoted  sentence  shows,  to  the 
spoken  drama,  but  gives  some  attention  also  to  the 
universal  success  of  the  Chaplin  films.  Especially  valu- 
able for  students  is  the  analysis  of  the  comic  spirit  as 
manifested  in  the  work  of  Sheridan  and  of  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
The  discussion,  too,  of  the  problems  connected  with 
dialogue  is  thought-provoking.  Mr.  Eaton's  essay, 
more  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  series,  lends  itself  to 
copious  illustration,  and  is  in  fact  incomplete  without 
such  aids.  The  current  successes  in  the  theatre,  the 
published  plays  of  the  recognized  dramatists  of  our  own 
day,  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  himself  are  of  value 
in  illuminating  Mr.  Eaton's  distinctions. 

This  pamphlet  on  Enjoying  the  Arts  has  been  pub- 
lished by  The  Scholastic  as  a  teaching  help.     But  the 


suggestions  contained  therein  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  literature  which  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  bi- 
weekly review  which  sponsors  this  publication.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  handbook  of  method,  containing,  within  a 
comparatively  small  compass,  the  fundamental  pro- 
cedure for  a  socialized  study  in  the  English  class  of  lit- 
erature and  of  other  fine  arts.  It  presupposes  on  the 
part  of  teachers  an  adequate,  but  not  an  exceptional,, 
cultural  equipment,  but  it  aims  also  to  supply  books 
and  suggestions  which  will  enable  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  members  of  the  profession  to  improve  their 
cultural  backgrounds.  Enjoying  the  Arts  is  not  dog- 
matic in  its  attitudes.  It  may  be  used  by  schools 
that  subscribe  to  the  whole  of  its  doctrine,  or  to 
part  of  its  doctrine,  or  by  teachers  who  may  wish  to 
employ  it  as  a  mere  point  of  departure.  The  pamphlet 
does  not  attempt  to  suggest  specific  lesson  plans,  partly 
because  The  Scholastic  contains  in  every  number  help- 
ful material  of  this  character,  and  partly  because  it  is 
the  conviction  of  the  present  writer  that  lesson  plans 
are  likely  to  be  imposed  on  growing  minds  in  rigid 
strait-jacket  fashion;  whereas  it  is  really  the  growing 
minds  which  should  suggest  the  trend  of  thought  and 
the  rate  of  progress  in  any  given  lesson.  We  teachers 
have  our  uses,  but  we  are  less  important  to  the  world 
than  lovely,  impetuous,  free  youth. 
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The  Novel 

By  Grant  Overton 


A  NOVEL,  says  Joseph  Conrad,  is  a  conviction  of 
our  fellowmen's  existence  strong  enough  to  take 
upon  itself  a  form  of  imagined  life  clearer  than 
reality. 

In  most  of  the  novels  you  read  you  will  notice  the 
lack  of  that  conviction.  The  people,  not  having  been 
real  to  the  author,  cannot  seem  real  to  you,  the  feader. 
What  makes  people  "real"  in  books?  Their  likeness 
to  ourselves,  of  course,  or  to  per- 
sons we  have  watched  in  life. 

This  likeness  may  be  a  matter 
of  exact  details,  as  in  Sinclair 
Lewis'  Main  Street,  or  it  may  be 
no  more  than  a  single  trait,  such 
as  the  unquenchable  optimism  of 
Dickens's  Micawher,  who  was 
always  expecting  something  to 
turn  up. 

The  likeness  to  you  or  to  some- 
one you  know  may  be  marvelously 
exact  or  may  rest  on  a  single 
point,  but  it  must  be  strong.  You 
must  actually  recognize  it,  though 
you  may  hate  it  and  try  to  hide 
the  recognition  even  from  yourself. 

This  recognition  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  fiction.  When 
the  author  has  achieved  that  like- 
ness, that  reality  (first  to  himself, 
then  to  you)  we  say  that  he  has 
the  power  to  characterize.  The 
success  of  characterization  de- 
pends upon  its  strength,  not  on  its  extent.  But  in- 
tensity rather  than  exactitude,  feeling  and  not  tailor- 
ing, are  the  nature  of  fiction,  which  exists,  after  all, 
only  because  someone  has  felt  strongly  about  something 
and  wants  you  to  share  his  feeling. 

As  an  editor  with  the  task  of  buying  fiction  for  a 
magazine  which  must  interest  several  million  readers 
each  week,  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  make  mistakes  about 
stories.  But  if  a  piece  of  fiction  has  in  it  one  person 
of  whom  most  readers  will  say,  "I  know  that  man,"  or 
"I  know  a  woman  just  like  her,"  then  the  editor  has 
something  certain  for  his  time.  Good  characterization 
is  the  most  stable  value  in  fiction,  and,  besides,  it  is  what 
I  call  a  human  value,  as  distinguished  from  the  literary 
value  or  values  which  one  hears  most  about  but  which 
are  of  only  secondary  importance. 

As  you  consider  fiction  you  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  much  of  a  be-all  and  end-all  characterization  is.  In 
considering  a  novel  we  speak  of  various  features  by  con- 
venient names,  such  as  the  plot,  the  setting,  the  atmos- 
phere, the  author's  invention,  skill  in  dialogue,  descrip- 
tion, and  so  on.  Some  of  these  overlap ;  nearly  all  of 
them  are  forms  of  characterization.  A  setting  may  be 
characterized  as  well  as  a  person  and  what  we  call  "at- 
mosphere" is  simply  an  effect  we  are  too  lazy  to  analyze. 
The  secret  of  atmosphere  is  in  the  nice  adjustment 
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of  well-characterized  persons  to  appropriate  and  equal- 
ly well-characterized  surroundings.  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  by  Henry  James,  and  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles, 
by  Thomas  Hardy,  are  both  strikingly  successful  in  at- 
mosphere, and  Hardy's  novel  alone  is  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration, because  it  changes  atmosphere  as  a  play  shifts 
scenes.  Nothing  could  be  more  idyllic  than  the  life  of 
the  farm  where  Tess  first  meets  Angel  Clare,  and  the 

end  of  the  book  is  like  a  summer 
sky  blackened  by  storm. 

Atmosphere  is  the  sum  of  all 
characterizations  in  a  novel ;  but 
it  is  an  impression,  and  a  final  im- 
pression, made  on  your  mind. 
What  is  more  important  is  to 
know  how  the  impression  is  made. 
A  novelist  must  put  his  people 
before  you.  If  he  knows  his  art, 
he  will  probably  say  very  little  di- 
rectly about  them,  but  will  rather 
show  you  what  they  do  and  tell 
you  what  they  say.  He  will  re- 
port their  thoughts,  to  the  neces- 
sary extent.  He  will  neither  take 
sides  for  nor  against  them. 

If  he  uses  too  much  dialogue,  he 
produces  an  effect  of  thinness,  of 
unreality  —  unless,  indeed,  the 
whole  point  of  his  story  is  that 
these  people  are  talkative  and  in- 
effectual. But  that  would  be  a 
point  to  make  in  a  short  story ; 
why  waste  a  novel  on  it.f* 

If  he  writes  too  exclusively  of  what  went  on  in  their 
minds,  producing  the  so-called  introspective  or  psycho- 
logical novel,  he  must  at  last  validate  all  this  mind-stuff 
by  outward  action,  or  the  reader  will  disbelieve  it. 

For  all  fiction  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean  of  our 
disbelief.  We  read  an  incredible  headline  in  a  news- 
paper and  we  believe  because  life  leaves  us  no  choice ;  we 
have  to  accept  facts.  But  let  someone  put  the  same 
event  in  a  story  and  we  say,  "Pooh!  That  couldn't 
happen." 

So  when  we  read  page  after  page  telling  us  what 
someone  thought,  it  all  goes  for  nothing  with  us  in  the 
end  unless  the  character  is  shown  in  resultant  behavior. 
Yet  a  novelist  cannot  merely  show  his  people  in 
speech  and  action.  He  is  not  writing  a  play;  a  novel 
that  was  all  action  would  not  be  a  novel,  however  stir- 
ring. First,  as  Conrad  said,  comes  the  strong  convic- 
tion of  our  fellowmen's  existence.  Then  comes  the 
"imagined  form  of  life" — the  particular  story  that  in- 
vents itself  to  b'e  told.  But  the  most  important  words 
in  Conrad's  definition  are  the  last  three:  the  imagined 
form  of  life  must  be  "clearer  than  reality." 

Life  is  not  clear  to  most  of  us.  Perhaps  all  we  are 
able  to  do  is  to  understand  little  corners  of  life.  The 
process  of  coming  to  this  gradual  and  only  partial  un- 
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derstanding  is  life  itself,  the  real  living.  It  is  often 
painful,  sometimes  exquisitely  beautiful,  sometimes  bit- 
ter with  despair,  sometimes  a  thing  of  glory. 

Now  a  novel  is  never  a  great  novel  unless  it  helps  in 
this  incomparable  adventure  of  understanding  life.  It 
must  somehow  give  your  life  more  meaning,  your  life 
and  all  lives.  It  must  be  clearer  than  the  confused  and 
doubtful  affair  of  daily  existence.  That  is  what  Conrad 
meant,  and  that  is  the  finest  thing  a  good  novel  has  to 

offer  you. 

B 

A  novel,  like  a  painting,  a  sculpture  or  a  piece  of 
music,  is  an  attempt  to  share  a  strong  feeling  about 
some  aspect  of  life  by  putting  that  aspect  before  you. 

You  must  always  remember  this  and  your  final  judg- 
ment must  rest  upon  what  you  feel  after  reading  a  book. 

This  judgment  works  both  ways.  In  judging  the 
book,  you  judge  yourself.  If  all  the  world  says  it  is  a 
fine  book,  quite  possibly  all  the  world  is  right ;  and  if 
you  say  it  is  a  poor  book,  quite  possibly  the  fault  is 
in  you. 

But  you  must  always  have  the  courage  of  your  own 
judgment. 

This  courage  needs  to  be  coupled  with  humility ;  but 
it  is  better  to  be  wrong  than  to  be  afraid,  and  it  is  far, 
far  better  to  be  honest  than  to  be  a  snob. 

It  is  usual  to  judge  a  novel  by  its  literary  values, 
which  is  exactly  as  if  you  judged  a  painting  solely  by 
the  colors  the  artist  used,  or  a  cake  by  its  ingredients 
regardless  of  how  it  tasted. 

Whatever  the  literary  excellences  in  a  novel,  they 
are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  .  They  are  form  but  not  sub- 
stance. It  is  even  more  necessary  to  have  something  to 
say  than  to  know  how  best  to  say  it. 

George  Meredith  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  are 
examples  of  writers  who  indubitably  had  something  to 
say,  but  who  fussed  over  how  to  say  it  until  they  became 
affected.     And  their  reputations  have  suffered. 

Literary  values  consist  of  style — choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  words ;  technical  devices  except  those  of 
construction  of  the  plot  or  action ;  and  the  effects 
gained  by  emphasizing  mental  states. 

They  vary  from  such  a  universal  value  as  the  pure 
and  noble  English  of  the  King  James's  Version  of  the 
Bible  to  such  a  narrowly  restricted  value  as  Walter 
Pater's  prose.  Among  technical  devices  they  include 
that  of  Henry  James  in  his  later  work,  of  viewing  the 
scene  and  persons  through  the  finest  intelligence  among 
his  characters.  The  effects  gained  by  emphasizing 
mental  states  are  so  various  that  they  range  all  the  way 
from  the  subtleties  of  Henry  James  to  the  simplicities 
of  Sherwood  Anderson. 

Literary  values  can  never  be  the  concern  of  any  but 
the  few;  where  the  appreciation  does  not  reach  out  for 
them,  the  effort  to  force  appreciation  is  not  only  use- 
less but  harmful.  In  a  novel  like  Joseph  Conrad's 
Victory  they  dwell  with  tremendous  human  values  with- 
out hindrance  to  any  reader ;  mark  down  such  a  novel 
as  great  indeed. 

Literary  values  without  the  human  values  are  life- 
less ;  but  human  values  are  irresistible,  sweeping  all  be- 
fore them.     Whether  a  work  of  purely  human  values 
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can  outlive  its  day  is  more  doubtful,  but  in  its  time  the 
triumph  is  not  small. 

Here  is  a  new  novel  by  Kathleen  Norris,  Little  Ships. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  has  no  literary  values  whatever. 
But  its  human  values  are  prodigious.  The  life  of  an 
Irish  family  in  San  Francisco,  prosperous  half  and  im- 
poverished half  and  closely-knit  whole,  is  reproduced 
with  such  vividness  and  so  exact  a  fidelity  that  many 
thousands  of  readers  will  shake  between  laughter  and 
tears. 

The  richest  of  human  values  is  characterization  so 
complete  that  every  reader  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
story's  reality.  The  appeal  is  constantly  to  your  own 
observation,  experience,  or  desires.  But  men  and  women 
differ  profoundly  as  sexes  in  what  they  observe,  in  the 
things  which  they  remember  and  by  which  they  identify 
an  experience  as  actual.  If  the  novelist  does  not  under- 
stand his  women,  your  judgment  of  his  work  must  be 
heavily  qualified.  For  an  example  of  women  perfectly 
comprehended  and  portrayed,  you  need  go  no  further 
back  in  fiction  than  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  by  Arnold 
Bennett. 

Next  to  characterization,  the  most  universal  of 
human  values  is  suspense.  It  was  Wilkie  Collins  who 
condensed  the  formula  for  fiction  into  "Make  'em  laugh, 
make  'em  weep,  make  'em  wait."  The  last  of  the  three 
injunctions  is  vital.  But  again,  suspense,  to  be  any 
good,  must  generally  rest  upon  characterization.  To 
conduct  a  person  through  a  series  of  adventures,  or  to 
involve  him  in  situations,  where  the  reader  will  truly 
hang  breathless  on  the  outcome  is  scarcely  possible  un- 
less that  outcome  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  person. 
The  reader  must  have  asked,  not  "What  will  happen.'"' 
but  "What  will  he  do.'"' — or,  perhaps,  "What  will  she 
do  if  so-and-so  happens.'"'  Suspense  may  sometimes  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  technique,  as  in  W.  B.  Maxwell's 
novel.  The  Devil's  Garden,  where  the  reader  com.es  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  murder  only  gradually,  years  after 
the  event,  and  then  only  because  the  chief  person  finds 
himself  longing  to  do  the  very  thing  that  he  killed  an- 
other man  for  doing.- 

In  judging  a  novel,  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  the 
customary  claptrap  about  realism  and  romanticism. 
Frank  Swinnerton's  Nocturne  is  to  the  point  here. 
Jenny,  in  that  story,  has  a  breathless  night — dinner  on 
the  yacht  with  Keith — which  is  the  essence  of  romance. 
She  has  an  hour  of  despair  in  early  morning,  that  is  the 
true  realism.  But  each  experience  is  an  appeal  to  your 
heart  and  mind.  To  judge  a  novel  by  its  literary  method 
or  its  literary  attributes  solely  is  like  appraising  a 
lover's  avowal  by  his  stammering  selection  of  words. 

And  if  you  bring  the  eagerness  of  your  own  mind 
and  heart  to  the  reading  of  a  novel,  you  must  take  back 
to  your  own  existence  and  the  existences  about  you 
something  more  of  generosity,  of  tolerance,  of  sympathy 
from  a  spirit  refreshed  or  exhilarated  or  more  deeply 
awakened.  What  could  be  a  better  test  of  a  novel  than 
the  courage  with  which  it  returns  you  to  living.'' 

m 

As  an  American,  you  have  probably  been  brought 
up  to  consider  the  moral  and  immoral  aspects  of  novels, 
no  less  than  of  plays,  paintings,  motion  pictures,  bath- 
ing costumes  and  behavior. 
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Your  judgment  of  a  novel  is  not  likely  to  be  arrived 
at  without  reference  to  ideas  or  standards  of  morality, 
private  or  public ;  and  I  must  therefore  take  this  side 
of  your  judgment  into  account. 

Anything  that  we  generally  agree  is  dishonest  or 
untrue  is  probably  immoral,  though  it  may  be,  like  some 
caricatures  and  exaggerations,  rather  harmless  or  even 
amusing.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  whatsoever  is 
true  or  honest  must  be  moral  enough,  but  practically 
speaking  this  is  not  so. 

Englishmen  and  Americans  still  consider  reticence 
to  be  moral  and  extraordinary  frankness  to  be  immoral, 
especially  where  sex  is  concerned.  This  attitude  may 
change,  and  we  may  ourselves  witness  it  changing ;  but 
the  change  is  an  affair  of  years  and  lifetimes ;  I  have 
now  to  deal  with  the  immediate  position.  _, 

It  is  scarcely  true  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that 
the  stricter  attitude  is  peculiar  to  America  and  Eng- 
land. To  cite  only  one  instance  from  another  country: 
Gustave  Flaubert  was  prosecuted  in  France  on  the  first 
publication  of  what  has  become  his  best-known  novel. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  decide  what  is 
immoral  in  fiction.  Since  it  is  so  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion,  personal  tastes  and  tolerances,  personal  habits 
and  experience  and  private  judgments,  little  has  been 
accomplished  except  to  arouse  in  some  the  sort  of  indig- 
nation we  call  righteous,  in  others  an  appetite  for  pro- 
hibited books. 

To  some  persons,  anything  ugly  is  immoral.  But 
what  is  ugly.P  The  squalor  of  life  in  tenements.''  The 
dissipations  of  the  rich.''  If  I  shout  that  my  neighbor's 
mustard-yellow  curtains  are  ugly,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  thinks  my  Turkish  carpet  far  worse. 

We  all  know  some  person  otherwise  agreeable  who 
has  one  personal  habit — a  detail  of  attire  or  perhaps 
a  manner  of  eating — -which  offends,  possibly  disgusts 
us.  He  may  have  his  one  secret  objection  to  some  trick 
of  ours.     Morality  is  a  good  deal  like  that. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  the  morality  or 
immorality  of  a  book  by  the  course  of  events  in  the 
story  or  by  the  nature  of  the  ending.  "The  wages  of 
sin  is  death,"  and,  it  is  argued,  all  is  well  if  the  sinner 
be  properly  punished  in  the  outcome.  But  I  doubt  this. 
Have  we  not  seen  some  sin  go  (at  least  visibly)  un- 
punished, out  of  books  as  well  as  in  them.''  If  we  take 
the  position  that  immorally  behaving  persons  in  a  story 
must  be  punished,  then  we  ought  to  insist  that  moral 
characters  be  openly  rewarded ;  we  ought  to  require  the 
novelist  not  to  end  until  he  has  shown  us  the  good  man 
entering  heaven. 

A  recent  novel  by  a  distinguished  writer  opened  with 
a  scene — repeated  Ifiter — which  caused  a  sharp  outcry 
and  much  condemnation.  But  this  scene,  and  its  repe- 
tition with  a  difference  of  feeling,  was  indispensable  to 
the  story,  which  is  a  record  of  a  woman's  education  in 
the  head  as  well  as  the  heart,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
deep  gulf  between  physical  desire  and  enduring  love. 
To  remove  either  scene  would  be  to  destroy  a  novel 
which,  in  its  final  effect,  is  more  memorable  and  con- 
vincing than  any  preachment  on  the  subject  I  have  en- 
countered. 


But  with  this  particular  instance  I  think  we  can  put 
our  finger  definitely  on  the  best  test  of  morality  in  a 
work  of  fiction. 

Perhaps  because  he  was  trained  as  a  surgeon,  this 
author  dealt  with  these  scenes  as  a  surgeon  might  deal 
with  a  nasty  operation.  He  says  what  is  necessary  and 
no  more ;  his  handling  is  open  but  aseptic. 

Contrast  this  stripped,  surgical  handling  with  the 
detail  in  certain  recent  and  widely  popular  novels  where 
nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  omitted  that  the  sensual 
side  of  the  imagination  can  gloat  upon. 

The  morality  or  immorality  of  a  piece  of  fiction  is, 
I  believe,  far  more  a  matter  of  presentation  than  we 
generally  suppose.  But  it  is  also  a  matter,  to  some 
inescapable  extent,  of  the  mental  age  and  mental  equip- 
ment of  the  reader. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  great  art  has 
sometimes  been  expended  upon  base  material. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  some  books  ar,e  not 
for  some  ages — either  of  the  race  or  of  the  individual. 

We  cannot  make  the  standards  of  our  world  the 
standards  of  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Nor  can  we  make  our  standards  those  of  any 
minority. 

We  must  stipulate  that  the  novelist  shall  not  pan- 
der, shall  not  be  unnecessarily  clinical,  shall  not  ap- 
parently present  disease  or  perversion  for  its  own  sake. 

I  am  confident  that  in  most  instances  where  our 
moral  judgment  of  a  novel  is  unfavorable  our  other 
judgments  will  find  ground  to  condemn  the  book.  The 
form  of  imagined  life  will  lack  that  clearness  of  mean- 
ing demanded  by  Joseph  Conrad  as  the  only  justifica- 
tion a  novel  can  have. 

But  let  me  urge  this:  Life  is  not  so  long  nor,  for 
most  of  us,  so  rich  that  we  can  afford  to  spend  it  either 
in  faultfinding  or  in  a  painful  and  snobbish  acquisition 
of  tastes  remote  from  our  natural  tastes.  Our  natural 
tastes  may  not  be  the  best  or  the  highest,  but  they  ought 
to  be  respected  and  we  can  never  build  a  durable  enjoy- 
ment away  from  them.  It  is  futile  as  well  as  foolish 
to  try  that.  In  reading,  it  is  not  wise  to  begin  with 
caviare ;  but  you  may  come  to  like  olives. 
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The  Short  Story 

By  Percival  Hunt 


WHAT  is  a  good  short  story? Anyone 
who  wants   to  know   should  make,  just  here, 
a  promise  to  himself.      He  is   to  promise  he 
will   read   Conrad's    Youth,   and   Miss   Jewett's    White 
Heron,  and  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  Kipling's  Brushwood 
Boy  or  his  Wireless,  and  some  of  W.  D.  Steele's.   That 
is  his  best  start.    The  advice  is  sound        „,       .-,,        ,, 
advice,  though  it  is,  I  suspect,  a  bad 
start  for  my  paper.     But  if  he  reads 
this  paper — as,  of  course,  I  want  him 
to — I  hope  he  tests  it  out,  first  or 
last,  by  Conrad  and  the  others.  Now, 
to  my  formal  beginning. 

A  story  which  is  technically  a 
short  story  is  planned  so  that  it  does 
three  things.  It  centers  all  that  hap- 
pens in  it  around  a  person;  and  it 
shows  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  that  per- 
son; and  it  leaves  out  all  the  rest  of 
that  person's  life.  One  by  one,  let 
me  explain  these. 

The  short  story  centers  .about  one 
person.  The  story  is  his ;  call  him 
the  hero,  if  you  like.  He  is 
the  thread  for  all  the  action 
and  all  the  meaning.  He  is  there, 
and  other  people  are  left  out  as  they 
never  could  be  in  a  novel.  In  Miss 
Jewett's  White  Heron,  Sylvia  is  the 
center.  In  Youth — one  of  the  best  stories  written — a 
boy  starts  out  on  a  tramp  steamer,  expecting  a  wonder- 
ful and  romantic  voyage.  But  a  storm  hits  them.  To 
save  his  life,  he  shovels  sand-ballast  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  tornado  pounds  it.  Youth  is  his  story. 
We  start  with  him,  and  go  on  with  him,  and  end  when 
something  has  changed  for  him — when  he  knows  a  little 
more  about  himself  and  other  people  and  has  got  a 
little  beyond  where  he  was,  page  one.  Every  short 
story  must  center  around  one  person. 

A  short  story  does  more  than  center  around  one 
person.  It  tells  of  some  crisis  in  his  life.  That  is,  it 
tells  about  some  days  or  months  when  he  has  to  make 
a  choice  between  two  roads  and  when  he  is — as  all  of  us 
are  when  we  have  to  choose — much  stirred  over  what 
he  shall  do.  Sylvia  can  either  tell  where  the  heron  is 
so  that  the  naturalist  can  kill  it  or  she  can  let  it  live 
and  never  say  anything.  These  are  the  two  possibilities 
for  her,  and  the  crisis  of  the  story  comes  when,  after 
she  has  climbed  the  big  hemlock  one  morning  and  has 
seen  the  heron  flying,  she  decides  not  to  tell.  In  Youth, 
the  boy  can  either  meet  the  storm  with  courage  and  go 
ahead  fighting  it,  or  he  can  sit  about  and  be  sorry  for 
himself  and  wish  he  were  home.  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  as 
good  as  either  of  the  two,  but  it  is  not  a  short  story 
(that  is,  it  is  not  what  is  technically  called  a  short 
story),  because  what  happens  to  Rip  happens  without 
choice  on  his  part.  A  story  I  like  is  called  Miss  Tempers 
Watchers.    In  it  some  old  friends  watch  all  night  in  the  ^ 
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parlor  of  a  woman  who  has  just  died  and  who  for  thirty 
years  has  been  their  friend,  and  they  tell  what  they 
recall  about  her  and  show  the  affection  that  they  have 
for  her.  This,  as  you  see,  is  not  a  short  story — no 
crisis.  These  crises  may  be  very  simple  or  they  may  be 
very  important.  Saul,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  fell 
to  the  ground  when  the  light  came 
and  the  angel  spoke  to  him,  and  then 
he  made  a  choice.  It  was  a  great 
crisis  and  he  made  a  great  choice. 
Such  can  be  used,  and  so  can  the 
simple  things  of  every  day.  Six 
or  eight  years  ago,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  published  a  story  of  a  boy 
whose  grandmother  had  promised  him 
a  baseball  for  his  birthday.  He 
thought  about  the  ball  a  great  deal, 
and  pictured  just  the  kind  of  hard, 
Spalding  ball  he  would  get.  His 
birthday  came,  and  his  grandmother, 
not  understanding  boys,  gave  him  a 
yarn  ball,  home-made,  with  a  cro- 
cheted cover.  There  was  the  crisis ; 
should  he  tell  his  grandmother  that  it 
was  a  poor  kind  of  ball,  or  should  he 
be  big  enough  to  take  the  whole 
thing  like  a  man.''  Evidently,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  thought  that  here 
was  the  real  stuff  of  a  crisis. 
The  other  requirement  to  leave  out  everything  not 
part  of  this  crisis,  does  not  need  much  discussion.  The 
White  Heron  centers  in  Sylvia's  decision  about  the  bird ; 
why  tell  of  her  visit  to  Boston.''  Youth  has  in  mind 
the  boy  on  that  one  voyage  and  passes  by  what  the  boy 
does  some  other  time.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  story 
wants  the  reader  to  know  what  the  youngster  did  on 
that  one  birthday  and  it  tells  just  that. 

Another  thing  the  short  story  must  do  to  be  a  short 
story.  It  must  make  absolutely  clear  one  mood.  When 
he  has  finished  the  reader  should  have  the  person  and 
the  crisis.  There  is  left  from  the  White  Heron  a  homely 
and  rather  beautiful  sense  of  the  feeling  Sylvia  had  for 
the  nature  world  she  lived  in,  and  possibly,  too,  a 
sympathy  with  Sylvia's  love  for  the  birds  and  the  woods 
and  the  out-doors.  In  Youth,  the  mood  is  the  romance 
most  young  people  have  in  starting  out  for  themselves. 
It  is  the  old  mood  of  fighting  the  dragon.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  happiness  and  satisfaction  of  being  strong 
and  alive.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  one  mood  from  a  story 
will  be  clearer  if  you  imagine  four  people  were  telling 
about  a  field  of  red  clover  they  had  driven  by  in  the 
country.  A  farmer  might  think  of  its  being  a  good 
crop ;  a  painter  might  see  the  color  and  the  light ;  an 
invalid  might  feel  rested  and  quieted  by  it;  and  you  or 
I  might — well,  of  course,  we  should  each  get  something 
different.  Now,  if  each  were  to  tell  a  story  about  the 
clover  and  could  tell  it  well,  his  story  would  give  what 
a  short  story  must  give — a  clear-cut  impression. 
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This,  then,  is  what  a  short  story  must  have,  a 
climax  and  one  mood.  Stories  which  do  other  things 
may  be  as  good  as  any  short  story ;  they  may  be  better. 
Kip  Van  Winkle  is,  probably,  better  than  any  short 
story  written  this  year.  But  it  is  not  a  short  story, 
just  as  an  apple  is  not  a  washing  machine  and  the  Life 
of  Johnson  is  not  Keat's  poems.  Since  we  are  talking 
about  the  short  story  and  not  about  anything  else,  I 
have  put  these  qualities  first. 

But  I  have  not  said  that  these  alone  make  a  short 
story  good.  A  story  may  have  climax  and  unity  and 
not  be  good  at  all.  To  be  worth  anything,  it  must  make- 
us  live  the  lives  of  the  people  in  it.  Suppose  it  is  "ten 
miles  between  two  little  Pennsylvania  towns  and  the 
road  goes  up  and  down  a  hill  and  by  the  river,  and  sup- 
pose I  want  to  put  that  in  my  story.  If  that  story  suc- 
ceeds, the  reader  goes  over  those  ten  miles  as  really  as 
though  he  drove  them  with  me.  He  gets  the  dust,  and 
the  shade  of  the  grove,  and  the  sky  and  the  wind,  and 
the  lunch,  if  there  was  one,  and  he  gets  these  things  so 
really  that  for  the  time  he  is  the  person  taking  the  trip. 
There  is  the  test:  can  a  writer  make  you  live  in  a  life 
never  yours.''  Conrad  and  Thackeray  and  Kipling 
can.  You  live  and  breathe  with  them  in  places  you 
never  saw,  and  you  know  people  you  never  knew  before. 
Adam  Bede  puts  you  in  the  places  Adam  visited,  in 
Adam's  house  with  the  smell  of  shavings,  and  out  along 
the  muddy  roads  where  the  cows  are  and  the  primroses 
and  other  things  that  were  real  to  Adam.  Adam  Bede 
gives  you  the  feeling  that  Adam  had  when  the  rain  fell 
and  when  the  road  was  muddy,  and  when  he  smelled  the 
shavings  in  his  carpenter  shop,  and  when  he  ate  his 
meals  with  his  mother  and  when  he  talked  with  Seth 
and  Dinah  and  Hettie.  For  the  time,  you  are  in  an- 
other world  as  truly — and  perhaps  more  truly — than 
you  have  ever  been  in  your  own.  This  giving  an  ex- 
perience is  the  basis  of  all  story  telling. 

And  to  be  worth  much  a  short  story  gives  pleasure, 
the  "I-like-that"  feeling.  Pleasure — ^it  is  hard  to  say 
just  what  the  word  means  because  there  are  so  many 
kinds  for  each  of  us  and  so  many  of  us.  But  suppose 
you  like  Huckleberry  Finn,  and  running  an  automobile, 
and  a  vaudeville  sketch,  and  the  Bible  story  of  Ruth, 
and  your  collie  dog,  and  maple  syrup,  and  your  best 
friend,  and  some  poetry  of  Keats'  that  you  know,  and 
a* harmless  joke  on  somebody,  and  washing  the  dishes 
for  your  mother  or  getting  your  father's  umbrella  he 
left  at  the  store,  or  the  sun's  coming  out  all  at  once 
today,  or  even  this  paper.  These  are  a  mixed  collec- 
tion, I  admit,  but  I  intended  them  to  be,  for  next  I  want 
you  to  notice  the  different  levels  they  are  on.  Of  course, 


they  are  different — nobody  would  say  they  are  not — 
even  if  he  likes  them  all.  How  do  you  rank  them?  What 
goes  high  in  the  list  as  best  for  you  (or  somebody  else)  ? 
Pleasure  in  the  vaudeville  sketch  may  go  rather  low ; 
and  pleasure  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  may  go  high,  and  so, 
too,  may  washing  the  dishes  for  your  mother.  The 
collie  dog  gives  pleasure  if  he  is  a  dog  worth  having 
around,  and  the  sun's  coming  out  is  a  good  thing;  yet 
the  pleasure  in  the  friend  is  more  than  in  either  of  the 
others.  They  may  be  all  worth  liking,  but  in  some  of 
them  the  pleasure  is  strong  and  stays  on  for  a  long 
while. 

All  this  applies  to  the  short  story.  Any  story  must 
give  pleasure,  and  the  higher  that  pleasure  grades,  the 
better  the  story.  The  best  story  gives  a  pleasure  which 
is  "true  and  lasting,"  because  that  story  fits  into  the 
needs  of  life  as  you  meet  it,  day  in  and  day  out.  Dif- 
ferent short  stories  do  give  different  pleasures,  pleasures 
on  different  levels.  Youth,  to  me,  gives  a  high  level ; 
the  White  Heron  one  less  high.  Octavus  Roy  Cohen's 
sketches  are  good  fun  but  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  best  Kipling  has  written.  This  true  and  last- 
ing pleasure  does  not  mean  that  the  stories  are  pound- 
ing a  moral  at  you  or  repeating  abstract  laws  of  so- 
ciety. They  are  not.  They  are  just  making  you  join 
a  group  of  people  whom  it  is  worth  your  while  to  be 
living  with. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  have  said  nothing  about 
beauty  of  style  and  phrasing  and  all  the  composition 
side.  I  have  taken  these  for  granted ;  of  course,  they 
are  necessary  but  they  are  no  more  necessary  in  the 
short  story  than  in  any  other  kind  of  writing.  So  (to 
end  foi'mally,  as  I  started)  I  say  that  to  be  good  a 
short  story  must  have:  first,  one  person  as  center,  and 
one  crisis  and  one  effect;  second,  an  experience;  third, 
pleasure  which  is  true  and  lasting;  and  last  of  all, 
writing  which  is  clear  and  beautiful. 

And,  now,  remember  your  promise. 
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Painting 

By  Homer  Saint^Gaudens 

WHY  is  modern  international  art,  or  art  at  all,  broider  on  life  as  the  European  does?     I  would  like  to 

of  general  interest  to  mankind?     Because  art  tell  you  of  a  lesson  I  learned  recently,  while  abroad 

provides  an  exercising  ground  for  our  imag-  seeking  European  paintings  for  our  International  Ex- 

inations  in  our  playtime.  hibition.     I  brought  back  something  we  cannot  hang  on 

Now,  imagination  is  the  only  thing  we  live  for  or  by.  ^  the  walls  of  any  galleries.  It  is  a  glimmer  of  the  under- 
Otherwise,  we  might  as  well  step  under  a  delivery  truck  standing  of  the  spirit  that  produces  and  nurtures  art. 
and  have  done  with  it. 
Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  realize  that  it  is  just 
because  we  are  an  imag- 
inative nation  that  we 
have  succeeded?  You 
find  the  story  of  imag- 
ination in  our  history 
from  Columbus  to 
Roosevelt ;  in  our  in- 
ventions from  Fulton  to 
Edison  ;  in  our  industry 
from  Vanderbilt  to 
Ford.  In  a  word,  while 
at  work  we  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  urge 
of  our  imaginations, 
which  have  given  us  all 
we  know.  And  so  our 
problem  is  to  prove 
that  our  race  will  be- 
come increasingly  dis- 
content with  its  lot  if 
we  have  not  the  same 
stimulation  in  our  play 
in  these  days  when 
prosperity  and  ma- 
chinery are  making  our 
leisure  hours  longer  and 
longer. 

Only  a  few  years  ago 
everybody  was  too  busy 
for     art.       There    may 
have    been     a     wealthy 
class,  but  there  was  no 
leisure  class.     But  along 
came  machines  and  ex- 
cess wealth  and  what  has  been  the  result?     The  success- 
ful American  loves  his  work.     Money,  as  he  progresses, 
occupies  a  relatively  smaller  place  in  his  mind ;  in  fact, 
he  starts  to  give  it  away,  as  a  rule,  while  he  is  still  com- 
paratively young.     But  though  he  may  not  be  wealth- 
bound,  he  is  work-bound.    He  has  too  few  interests  out- 
side his  office.     As  the  claims  on  our  external  resources 
are  being  staked  out,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  be- 
coming more  severe.     If  we  think  ahead  a  bit  from  the 
background  of  history,  we  must  realize  that  the  time 
is  not  far  off'  when  the  futures  of  our  children,  as  far  as 
material  affairs  are  concerned,  will  have  in  them  more 
and  more  drab  monotony. 

Then  what  are  we  to  do  when  we  can  no  longer  ad- 
venture out  imaginatively  or  physically.  Why  not  e^- 
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"THE   BURIAL   OF  COUNT  ORGAZ,"   BY  THEOTOCOPULI    (EL   GRECO) 

This    canvas    came   from    the    hands    of   an    ecstatic   believer   in    religious 
mysticism,  a  vagabond  from  Greece,  who  }{new  Spain  with  all  its  material 

wealth   and   ascetic  fidelity. 


Many  times  in  Spain, 
for  example,  have  I 
found  that  spirit. 

Once  was  in  Valencia, 
through  the  good  aus- 
pices of  a  little  painter 
whom  I  met  in  the  la- 
borer cafe  where  the 
peasants  moused  around 
in  their  rope  slippers 
and  the  head  waiter  had 
been  to  New  York. 
Thence  my  friend — Pin- 
azo  his  name  was — took 
me  to  their  huge, 
twenty-four  bell  tower, 
where  in  that  balcony 
high  up  above  the  roof 
tops,  they  rang  their 
noon-day  chimes. 

The  little  chap  that 
sounded  the  peal  was 
surrounded  by  a  maze 
of  ropes  and  the  huge 
bronze  bells  with  their 
great  oak  counter- 
weights. As  he  went 
about  his  work,  heaving 
here,  gently  trilling 
there,  the  whole  vault 
about  us  began  to  rock 
and  clang  in  a  manner 
that  gripped  our 
throats  as  it  deafened 
our  ears  until,  when  our 
diminutive  ringer  sat 
down,  sweating,  I  realized  I  had  been  primitively  moved 
by  a  gorgeous,  barbaric  uproar  that  was  art. 

Art  is  not  alwaj's  wandering  among  degrees  of  tone 
in  bromidic  landscapes.  These  Spaniards  with  their 
baroque  splendor  and  gold  and  heathenish-Christian 
worship  and  clamor  of  gorgeous  bells  have  something 
we  are  badly  in  need  of  to  amplify  our  dried  matter-of- 
factness. 

From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  it  is  the  same, 
whether  in  the  South  and  West,  in  a  land  of  sun  and 
color  such  as  Spain;  or  in  the  North  and  East,  in  a 
land  of  mud"  and  snow  and  raw,  damp  rains  such  as 
Poland.  For  just  as  in  Seville  and  Valencia,  so  it  is 
in  Cracow. 

Consequently,  what  I  want  to  bring  home  to  you  is 
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the  need  of  our  nation's  learning  from  the  older  nations 
of  the  huinanness  of  art  and  of  its  intimate  association 
with  the  zest  and  imaginative  stimulus  to  be  obtained 
from  all  the  good  things  that  come  before  us.  The 
great  masters  of  the  past  did  not  "try  for  something," 
but  exemplified  the  definition  which  someone  once  made, 
that  "an  artist  is  a  man  living  in  a  society,  a  great 
artist  is  a  great  man  living  in  a  society  and,  when  he 
expresses  himself  completel^s  it  is  found  that  he  has 
laid  bare  not  just  his  own  personality,  but  the  dom- 
inating thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  lives." 

For  an  instance  of  this  expressiveness  of  the  old 
masters,  let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  El  Greco,  the 
exponent  of  the  religious  ecstasy  of  the  faithful,  the 
first  great  artist  of  that  ti-emendous  era  in  Spain  which 
sent  religious  zealots  and  adventurers  for  gold  across 
the  seas.  The  Spain  of  El  Greco  still  exists  in  Seville 
in  Holy  Week,  especially  on  Good  Friday.  Then  the 
same  spirit  as  of  old  moves  the  silent  crowds  who  watch 
the  long  processions,  as  they 
come  and  go  from  the  Cathe- 
dral, with  their  floats  of  life-size 
wooden  images  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin,  ablaze  with  candles. 

Above  us  on  that  particular 
night  was  only  the  blue  moon- 
light, and  about,  in  the  black 
shadows  of  the  streets  and  be- 
fore the  yellow  house  lights  on 
the  balconies,  a  devout  mass  of 
men  and  women,  corner  drug 
store  beaux,  the  same  as  ours, 
and  pretty  girls  with  brown 
eyes  and  combs  and  mantillas. 

We  never  went  to  bed  at  all 
that  night.  We  rented  chairs 
on  the  street  as  did  all  good 
Sevillians,  as  El  Greco  did  in 
his  day,  and  as  modern  artists 
like  Solana  do  today.  From  twi- 
light    to    moonlight,     to    dawn 


"PORTRAIT  OF  M.   BERTIN,      BY  JEAN  INGRES 
Ingres,  draftsman  extraordinary,  recalls  the  rich  herit- 
age of  glory  bequeathed  to  France  by  the  First  Empire. 


"FAMILY   GROUP,"   BY  GEORGE   DEFOREST   BRUSH 
Brush,   luith   his  ephemeral  delicacy,  is  the  supreme  painter  of  the 
tender  aspects  of  family  life.     He  Uses  his  own  family  for  models. 


"SPRING  MORNING,      BY   EDWARD   W.    REDFIELD 

American  painters  have  developed  landscape  farther,  perhaps,  than 

any   other   contemporary   school.      This   one  is  from   the  ingenious 

brush  of  Redfield.  dean  (  f  landscape  painters. 

again,  we  saw  those  processions 
in  black  or  white,  in  green,  in 
purple;  bands,  cavalry,  foot- 
soldiers,  incense,  relics  in  silver 
boxes  borne  high  on  tall  poles, 
banners,  barefoot  penitents, 
flickering  candles,  silver  staffs, 
priests  in  encrusted  embroid- 
eries, huge  men  in  towering 
cowls,  and  little  boys  in  tiny 
cowls. 

Then  the  floats  passed.     No 
shabby,     tawdry,     make-believe 
was  here.     They  were  gorgeous, 
with  skilled  emotion-filled  handi- 
craft;    sometimes     the     Christ 
bearing    His    cross    or    nailed 
upon  it ;  or  the  Descent,   aus- 
tere,  relatively  dark ;  then  the 
Virgin  beneath  a  silver  and  gold 
wrought  canopy  in  a  glory   of 
flickering  candlelight,  hundreds 
of  candles  stacked  about  Her,  resplendent  in  Her  robes 
and  crown  and  jewelry  and  always  with  Her  face  im- 
passioned in  grief.    Each  image  of  the  Virgin  or  Christ 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  shrine  which  rose,  story 
after  story,  in  the  midst  of  the  Cathedral  nave.     Each 
float  bowed  before  it,   and  passed  through   the   silent 
crowd,  homeward  in  the  dawn. 

What  a  dawn !  Clear,  steel-blue  and  crisp,  while 
piercing  it  was  the  serene  Giralda  Tower,  calm  against 
a  white  cloud  or  two. 

What  a  Cathedral !  From  its  delicate  but  huge 
pillars,  from  its  baroque  altar,  from  its  stunning  gilded 
wrought  iron  work,  it  rises — Gothic,  Greek,  Spanish, 
Arabesque,  built  by  a  German  in  an  Iberian  land,  a 
witness  of  the  refinement  and  wealth  and  strength  of  a 
tremendous  race,  the  epitome  of  the  hopes,  the  suffer- 
ings, the  joy,  the  extravagance  of  emotion,  the  faith  of 
an  age. 

Then,  as  the  sun  broke  over  the  city  and  the  huge 
clock  tolled  above  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  the  veil  was 
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rent  before  the  altar,  the  organ  burst  forth,  the  candles 
were  lit,  and  the  incense  spread. 

Lent  was  over.     All  could  go  to  a  bullfight. 

Some  day,  if  you  have  the  inclination,  hunt  up  a 
reproduction  of  El  Greco's  masterpiece  in  Toledo ;  or 
better  still,  if  you  can  escape  from  your  troubles,  visit 
that  romantic  old  city  and  see  for  yourself.  In  this 
dominating  canvas  is  portrayed  the  mystical  tale  of  the 
burial  of  the  Count  of  Orgaz  by  his  patron  saints,  Au- 
gustine and  Stephen,  who  descended  from  heaven  to 
bestow  on  him  this  great  favor.  About  the  body  of  the 
dead  Prince,  still  clad  in  the  tokens  of  earthly  pride,  is 
a  stunning  group  of  nobles  and  prelates,  while  above  is 
the  glory  of  heaven  stripped  of  the  circumstance  of 
earth  but  transfused  with  a  serenity  and  a  spiritual 
brilliance.  This  canvas  came  from  the  hands  of  an 
ecstatic  believer  in  religious  mysticism,  a  vagabond  from 
Greece,  who  knew  Spain  with  all  its  material  wealth 
and  rich  nobility  in  burning  fusion  with  ascetic  fidelity. 

Picture  to  yourselves  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Then  art  was  not  confined  to  a  series  of  paintings  hung 
in  marble  halls,  intimately  associated  with  checking  our 
umbrellas,  erudition,  a  back-ache,  and  the  depressing 
atmosphere  of  a  hotel  lobby  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Art  in  those  days  might  be  found  in  a  set 
of  bronze  doors  by  Ghiberti,  a  decorated  well-curb  by 
Donatello,  a  bit  of  jewelry  to  hang  around  a  beauty's 
neck  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  or  in  a  monument  by  Ver- 
rocchio  to  a  dictator — a  man  in  armor  astride  a  tre- 
mendous horse  erected  in  a  square  in  Venice.  The  crowd 
cheered  when  that  stunning  thing  of  Colleoni  was  set 
up ;  and  then  went  off  to  bet  on  horse  races  or  put 
cyanide  in  some  inconvenient  uncle's  wine.  No  wonder 
this  land  was  the  home  of  the  Renaissance  where  great 
artists  lived  in  a  society  which  they  reflected  in  a  great 
way! 

With  such  a  wealth  of  material,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  choice  of  any  one  old  master  in  Italy.  How- 
ever, let  us  take  as  our  illustration  one  who  lived  at 
about  the  same  time  as  El  Greco,  but  who  represented 
the  mundane  aspect  of  the  world  rather  than  the  re- 
ligious, Veronese.  Then  the  wealth  of  the  time  was  ap- 
plied to  the  sensuous  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  the 
people.     Then  the  finest  artists  and  craftsmen  thought 
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Veronese  represented  the  mundane  aspect  of  the  world  rather  than  the  religious.    The  wealth 
of  Venice  at  her  height  was  applied  to  the  sensuous  enrichmeM  of  the  lives  of  the  people. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN   HARVEY,  ESQ.,  BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN 

British  artists  believe  that  art  is  a  dignified  thing,  that  it  holds  its 
place  with  the  other  refinements  of  life. 

their  worthiest  occupation  was  designing  costumes  and 
decorations.  Then  the  highest  of  titular  honors  were 
loaded  on  their  leaders. 

Perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  Veronese's  work 
was  called  "The  Marriage  at  Cana,"  which  he  created 
for  the  convent  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  In  this 
splendid  achievement  he  allowed  his  fancy  to  run  riot; 

nor  did  it  seem  in  the  least  strange 
to  those  who  employed  him  that  he 
should  create  for  a  convent  this 
expression  of  the  vain  glory  of  man 
and  material  riches.  I  know  there 
is  no  feeling  here  of  religion 
or  that  these  things  are  vanity. 
But  this  makes  just  the  point  I 
wish  to  express :  to  the  Venetians 
in  those  days  of  the  height  of 
Venice,  there  existed  no  anomaly  in 
introducing  Jesus  into  a  lavish  ban- 
quet where  the  bride  was  Eleanor 
of  Austria,  and  the  bridegroom 
Don  Alphonse  d'Avalos,  and  the 
guests  included  such  noted  histori- 
cal characters  as  Francis  I  of 
France,    the    Emperor    Charles    V 
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of  Spain,  Queen  Mary  of  England,  and  even  the  Sul- 
tan Solyman  I,  who  obviously  came  over  from  Africa 
for  the  occasion. 

Turn  now  to  the  France  of  yesterday,  in  which 
two  masters  reflected  in  a  great  way  the  times  in  which 
they  lived. 

Watteau  is  the  first  I  have  selected.  If  you  look 
at  any  one  of  his  charming  series  of  decorations,  such 
as  his  "Fete  Galantes,"  you  will  see  in  it  at  once  the 
mirror  of  the  frivolities  that  surrounded  the  court  of 
Louis  XV,  picturing  it  as  it  certainly  was  not,  but  as  it 
loved  to  imagine  itself  to  be — a  fairyland  of  dalliance. 

Then,  if  you  go  forward  almost  a  century  tcf  the 
height  of  the  romantic  period  which  followed  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  I,  the  period  that  produced  such  master- 
pieces of  literature  as  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani,"  you 
will  find  the  painter  Ingres,  and  you  will  recognize  at 
once  how  the  formal  poetry  of  a  figure  in  such  of  his 
canvases  as  "The  Sphinx"  recalls  that  note  of  self- 
conscious  romanticism  that  came  to  France  during  her 
golden  era  of  prosperity  when  she  enjoyed  the  rich 
heritage  of  glory  bequeathed  her  by  the  Revolution  and 
the  First  Empire. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  touches  in  Sinclair  Lewis' 
Babbitt,  one  that  comes  close  to  the  truth,  is  where 
Paul  arouses  the  suspicion  of  the  other  men  in  the  sleep- 
ing car  smoker  by  noting  the  picturesque  beauty  of  a 
factory  building  against  the  sunset  sky.  Whereat  they 
fight  shy  of  him  in  the  belief  that  he  is  artistic,  and  so 
not  fitted  to  associate  with  practical  business  men. 

It  is  a  terrific  thing  today  to  realize  that  we  as  a 
nation  are  not  the  least  afraid  of  a  "Red  Grange"  fan, 
but  that  we  are  terribly  afraid  of  an  art  fan.  Why  is 
this.? 

Because,  when  the  average  American  is  confronted 
with  a  picture  on  a  gallery  wall  he  begins  to  think  not 
primarily  of  the  picture,  but  of  himself — ought  he  to 
allow  himself  to  like  that  picture.'*  He  is  informed  that 
lie  is  expected  to  understand  what  Forbes  Watson,  of 
The  Arts,  thinks  of  this  painting,  or  Henry  McBride, 
tof  the  Sun,  or  Royal  Cortissoz,  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
Because  he  does  not  know,  the  overwhelming  array 
naturally  fills  him  with  an  inferior  resentment.  And 
consequently,  he  misses  the  main  point.  No  one  has  told 
him  that  while  art,  like  football,  has  a  technique  which 
we  may  ultimately  admire,  the  main  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  both  is  that  they  arouse  an  emotional  re- 
sponse in  our  beings  through  what  we  see  by  way  of 
lOur  eyes,  and  that  there  is  as  little  sense  in.  getting 
liighbrow  about  art  as  about  football. 

The  trouble  is  that  when  it  considers  art,  all  of  the 
United  States  comes  from  Missouri.  We  pride  our- 
selves on  being  a  practical  land  and  we  scoff  at  art  as 
an  effeminate  frill,  though  every  Rotary  Club  has  as  a 
table  decoration  a  cogwheel  surmounting  a  bronze  bell 
that  some  poor  craftsman  labored  over  in  the  back  shop 
•of  a  factory. 

Just  to  prove  how  perversely  paradoxical  the  thing 
can  become,  there  was  born  to  our  land  some  sixty-nine 
years  ago  a  man,  recently  dead,  whose  painting  rose 
from  the  dust  and  clatter  of  the  smaller  men  about  him. 
In  my  work  I  am  daily  told  of  geniuses  from  one  end 
of  the  United   States   to  the   other,   from   one  end   of 


Europe  to  the  other.  Yet,  though  I  have  seen  many 
men  who  can  keep  a  high  level,  I  have  met  but  one 
genius  who  could  soar — John  Singer  Sargent.  And  the 
United  States  at  large  has  not  yet  recognized  this  fact 
that  he  is  really  ours.  Instead,  we  have  allowed  Eng- 
land to  claim  him  and  to  boast  of  him  and  of  his  work. 
Fortunately,  Sargent  is  great  enough  for  both.  He  is 
universal. 

But  what  next.''  The  uncanny  good  fortune  which 
has  pursued  us  in  material  affairs  is  equally  present  in 
our  art.  If  you  will  look  at  a  cross-section  of  the 
painters  of  every  modern  country,  you  will  find  that  we 
have  a  far  greater  group  of  talent  in  America  than  in 
all  the  other  nations  put  together: 

George  de  Forest  Brush,  with  his  ephermeral  deli- 
cacy ;  Arthur  Davies,  whose  prize  canvas  a  year  or  two 
ago  reminded  a  child  of  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd" ; 
Edward  W.  Redfield,  whose  ingenious  brush  translates 
the  beauty  of  our  landscapes  ;  Frank  Benson,  who  knows 
nature  with  such  intimacy ;  Rockwell  Kent,  with  his  wide 
breadth  of  life ;  Emil  Carlsen,  with  his  delicacy ;  Thomas 
Dewing,  with  his  delightful  elusiveness — I  cannot  bring 
you  men  finer  than  these  from  across  the  water. 

But  the  only  way  to  fertilize  the  soil  from  which 
they  spring  is  to  come  to  regard  the  need  of  delighting 
our  eyes  as  important  and  responsible  enough  to  as- 
sociate with  our  industry,  with  gasoline  stations,  or 
coca  cola  booths.  Because,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I 
would  have  you  remember  that  art  is  not  just  painting. 

By  art  I  mean  city  planning  commissions ;  I  mean 
park  schemes ;  I  mean  monuments ;  I  mean  the  fact  that 
most  automobile  makers  now,  including  Mr.  Ford,  are 
fussing  about  the  looks  of  their  car  bodies ;  I  mean 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  quantity  production 
along  graceful  lines  as  it  is  along  ugly  ones ;  I  mean 
elevator  grills,  or  neckties,  or  our  wives'  hats  or  dress- 
ing a  dinner  table. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  our  ubiquitous 
layman  would  be  considerably  surprised  to  realize  that 
he  could  look  back  to  colonial  times  and  regard  all  those 
humdrum  objects  that  are  associated  with  matter-of- 
fact,  workaday  but  tasteful  lives,  as  art.  It  would 
shock  him  to  admit  that  the  Greek  laymen  of  Athens 
appreciated  fine  athletes  and  fine  artists  in  the  same 
breath,  and  yet  were  not  considered  either  "highbrow" 
or  "lowbrow."  That  is  pathetic,  for  we  are  missing 
something  and  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
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Poetry 

By  fitter  Bynner 


THERE  are  three  approaches  to  judgment  of  any 
art.  First,  there  is  the  simple  untutored  ap- 
proach, which  has  been  over-ridiculed  by  the 
satirical  echo:  "I  don't  know  anything  about  art,  but 
I  know  what  I  like."  Second,  there  is  the  approach  of 
the  cultured  individual  who  tries  to  combine  his  own 
judgment  with  the  majority  judg- 
ment among  those  whom  he  con- 
siders his  peers.  Third,  there  is 
the  conventionalized  approach  of 
the  complete  academician  who  sub- 
dues personal  judgment  to  the  cu- 
mulated judgments  of  other  acade- 
micians deader  than  he  is.  The 
first  approach  is  human,  respect- 
able and,  in  the  end,  conclusive. 
The  second  is  one  of  those  com- 
promises by  which  we  live.  The 
third,  fortunately  the  rarest  of  the 
three,  has  nevertheless  an  influence 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  value: 
a  great  influence,  for  instance,  on 
school-books.  The  first  approach 
is  of  the  heart,  without  which  the 
others  are  only  shadows.  The  first 
might  be  called  a  love-letter,  the 
second  an  invitation  to  tea,  the 
third  an  obituary. 

Granting  various  amalgama- 
tions of  these  attitudes,  let  me  con- 
sider them  as  concerns  poetry,  and 
let  me  do  away  with  the  usual  dis- 
guises of  ego.  On  the  whole,  when  any  of  us  says  "one 
thinks"  or  "we  think"  or  "it  is  thought,"  he  means 
"I  think." 

Not  long  ago  I  was  driven  to  a  New  York  station 
by  a  happy  taxi-man.  The  tune  he  was  improvising 
carried  a  hundred  repetitions  of  the  American  colonial 
lines, 

"Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere." 
I  wondered  if  he  had  been  a  school-parrot  learning,  as 
I  had  done,  a  routine  Longfellow  poem,  and  if  he  was 
unconsciously  recalling  it  at  a  moment  when  his  heart 
felt  like  a  song.  Samuel  Johnson's  dictionary  gave 
oatmeal  as  a  food  for  men  in  Scotland  and  for  horses 
in  England.  Similarly  it  might  be  said  that  Long- 
fellow is  a  poet  for  men  in  England  and  for  children  in 
America.  Critical  England  still  venerates  Longfellow 
as  a  poet,  while  critical  America  shrugs  a  shoulder  at 
him.  How  are  we  to  tell  which  judgment  is  right .f*  By 
any  or  all  of  the  three  approaches,  Longfellow  might 
be  regarded  as  an  important  or  unimportant  poet.  For 
myself,  with  due  deference  to  men  in  England  and  with 
stUl  more  deference  to  children  in  America,  I  have  only 
to  pick  up  a  volume  of  Longfellow  and  to  shake  my 
head.  He  is  not  for  me.  If  he  is  for  you,  I  make  no 
argument.     In  fact,  I  confess  with  humility  a  judgment 
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out  of  gear  with  superior  taste  in  both  countries,  inas- 
much as  I  have  finally  set  aside  the  reverential  college 
courses  in  which  I  studied  English  poetry  and  have  de- 
cided and  hereby  avow  that  Milton  has  never  meant 
much  of  anything  to  my  heart  nor  Shelley  to  my  ear. 
For -thirty  years  now  I  have  read  these  two  poets  from 

time  to  time  and  have  doubted  my 
own  judgment ;  but  at  last,  against 
overwhelming  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, I  ease  my  soul  by  declaring 
that  Milton,  in  spite  of  his  blind 
eyes,  is  little  more  to  me  than  a 
swollen  old  bore,  and  that  Shelley, 
in  spite  of  his  open  life,  is  little 
more  than  a  stretcher  of  thin  and 
unmusical  platitude.  One  man's 
platitude  may  be  another  man's 
pleasure.  To  Bernard  Shaw,  for 
instance,  even  Shakespeare  is  a 
dresser  of  platitude.  To  many  a 
modern,  Wordsworth  is  a  dreary 
old  sheep.  Whitman  a  blatant 
rooster.  To  me,  Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Whit- 
man are,  at  their  best,  the  four 
dominant  glories  of  English 
poetry. 

Where  are  we,  then.''  I  can 
only  tell  you  where  I  am.  Let  me 
look  back  a  minute.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  I  was  expostulat- 
ing with  my  Harvard  professor  in 
American  literature  against  the  inclusion  of  Walt 
Whitman  as  a  subject  worthy  of  study;  a  few  years 
later,  I  was  reading  Whitman  again  and  feeling  as  if 
the  sun  had  risen  after  a  long  darkness.  Still  later,  I 
was  drawing  ridicule  from  Harriet  Monroe  by  pre- 
ferring Moira  O'Neill's  Irish  poems  to  those  of  W.  B. 
Yeats,  was  being  pitied'  by  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America  for  liking  some  of  the  war-ballads  of  Robert 
W.  Service,  and  was  finding  critics  in  general  apathetic 
toward  my  favorite  latter-day  American  poet,  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay.  These  may  have  been  good  judgments 
or  bad.  They  were  mine.  I  was  not  demanding  that 
others  should  agree  with  them.  I  was  not  considering 
my  judgments  superior  to  those  of  others,  nor  inferior 
either.  I  was  not  sure  that  my  judgments  might  not 
change,  in  any  direction.  Once  upon  a  time,  Edgar 
Poe  and  Sidney  Lanier  seemed  to  me  much  more  im- 
portant poets  than  they  seem  today.  They  not  only 
seemed  more  important ;  they  were  more  important,  be- 
cause they  were  more  important  to  me.  By  the  same 
token,  Milton  and  Shelley  remain  unimportant.  If  they 
be  not  poets  to  me,  what  care  I  whose  poets  they  be ! 
On  the  other  hand,  how  do  I  know  that  I  may  not  wake 
some  morning  and  find  myself  in  a  single  stroke  the 
thrall  of  Milton,  Shelley,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and 
Edgar  Guest. 
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Am  I  suggesting  irresponsible  egotism?  No,  but 
egotism  honestly  responsible  to  itself.  Candid  egotism 
is  a  wholesome  quality.  Arrogant  egotism,  however, 
is  as  bad  as  arrogant  hypocrisy.  Arrogance  is  the 
stupid  and  offensive  quality,  not  egotism.  Let  me  then, 
to  the  best  of  my  abilitj^  know  what  I  feel  and  think 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  manners,  say  what  I  feel  and 
think.  And  let  me  bear  in  mind  always  that,  unless  I 
seal  my  mind  with  dry  arrogance  or  my  heart  with  dry 
rot,  I  shall  find  life  to  bo  change  and  change  to  be 
growth.  As  long  as  there's  life,  there's  change;  and 
as  long  as  there's  intelligence,  the  change  may  be  the 
change  that  comes  with  growth,  instead  of  the  change 
that  comes  with  decay.  Therefore,  in  judging  anything 
or  anybody,  a  poem  or  a  neighbor,  let  me  be  honest  as 
far  as  I  have  gone  already,  and  open-minded  as  far  as 
I  may  be  able  to  go  in  the  future. 

Desiring,  then,  to  judge  poetry:  first  be  sure  that 
you  read  it,  that  you  are  not  judging  by  hearsay;  then 
be  square  with  yourself  as  to  feeling  it ;  liking  it,  re- 
specting it,  or  the  opposite;  then  keep  your  heart  and 
mind  open  by  listening. 

Although  a  liking  for  poetry  is  not  to  be  reasoned 
into  the  system,  it  has  many  avenues.  Our  vibrations 
may  be  changed  in  many  ways,  ways  of  which  we  may 
be  aware  or  unaware.  Love  of  poetry  is  akin  to  per- 
sonal love:  subject  to  the  sway  of  currents  deeper  than 
the  psychologists  can  probe. 

Poetry,  sprung  from  the  seed  of  man,  has  many 
flowers.  If  you  choose  poppy,  shall  you  forbid  your 
neighbor  columbine.''  Though  you  marvel  over  priest- 
nurtured  peonies  in  a  Chinese  temple,  may  you  not  turn 
to  a  stray  bamboo  outside  the  gate,  or  from  an  Amer- 
ican Beauty  to  a  wild  rose.'' 

I  have  said  nothing  about  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  of  the  technique,  the  subtleties,  the  finer  pat- 
terns and  melodies.  Obviousl}'^,  with  an  increase  of  such 
knowledge,  the  appreciator's  taste  becomes  more  acute, 
more  sensitized.  "Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those 
unheard  are  sweeter."  But  oh,  the  ears  of  the  experts ! 
Those  tutored  ears,  how  differently  they  hear!     The 


poets  themselves,  or  those  most  fitly  equipped  in  the 
appreciation  of  poetry,  become  a  jury  of  hopeless  con- 
fusion when  they  are  brought  away  from  all  signposts 
and  set  to  choosing  new  paths  by  the  poetic  stars. 
Watching  the  choices  of  my  fellow-judges  in  a  score  of 
poetic  contests,  mostly  from  among  anonymous  offer- 
ings, I  have  been  amazed  by  our  flatly  contradictory 
tastes.  If  any  man  insist  upon  knowing  beyond  fault 
which  may  be  the  vital  poems  in  a  contest  or  in  a  gen- 
eration, let  him  first  be  dead  a  thousand  years.  Mean- 
time he  has  his  immediate  right  to  judge,  not  only 
against  his  fellows  but  against  posterity ;  and  the  poem 
that  dies,  with  only  him  for  partisan,  may  conceivably 
be  the  better  poem.  ' 

With  poems,  then,  as  with  persons,  choose  for  your- 
self, enjoy  for  yourself,  reject  for  yourself;  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  If  he  be  a  better  judge  than 
you,  so  be  it. 
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Architecture 

By  Harvey  V/iley  Corhett 


ARCHITECTURE,  like  olives,  is  an  acquired 
taste. 
"  Babies  are  much  more  prone  to  coo  over  a 
brightly  painted  sunset,  or  gurgle  ecstatically  when 
they  hear  a  major  triad  played  on  the  piano,  or  remain 
in  rapt  attention  to  rudimentary  poetry  like  "Mary 
had  a  little  lamb,"  than  to 
give  any  equivalent  ex- 
pression of  joy  upon  first 
contemplation  of  a  Gothic 
church. 

Which  is  simply  an- 
other way  of  saying  that 
architecture,  of  all  the 
arts,  is  the  most  intellec- 
tual. 

By  the  same  token,  an 
appreciation  of  architec- 
ture is  likely  to  give  the 
most  permanent  and  last- 
ing satisfaction  to  the  in- 
dividual. Being  less  sen- 
sory, it  is  less  fleeting.  Re- 
quiring more  intellectual 
effort,  it  becomes  the  most 
satisfying  in  the  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  one  art  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  everybody. 
This  sounds  suspiciously 
like  a  paradox.  But  it  is 
paradoxical  only  in  this 
sense:  that,  whereas  a 
knowledge  of  the  history, 
evolution  and  aesthetic  of 
architecture  is  difficult  of 
acquirement,  a  feeling  for 
beauty,  appropriateness, 
and  simplicity  in  architec- 
ture is  inherent  in  almost  every  human  being.  It  simply 
manifests  itself  later  in  life  than  the  more  instinctive 
feeling  for  the  sensory  arts. 

Architecture,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  always  with 
us.  In  the  broadest  sense,  every  structure  that  has 
ever  existed,  no  matter  what  its  materials,  is  a  kind  of 
architecture.  The  Esquimo's  igloo  is  architecture  of  a 
high  order  as  far  as  adaptability  to  environment  and 
utility  go.  Only  because  of  its  perishable  materials 
does  it  cease  to  be  regarded  as  architecture  at  all. 

The  mere  fact  that  architecture  surrounds  us  on 
every  side,  literally  hems  us  in,  keeps  us  from  really 
trying  to  understand  it. 

Everybody  gropes  for  beauty.  No  matter  how  il- 
literate or  uncultured  a  man  may  be,  he  tries  according 
to  his  lights  to  better  his  surroundings.  If  the  walls 
are  bare,  he  pins  up  bright  magazine  pictures.  If  the 
house  looks  unattractive,  he  makes  a  lawn  and  plants 
flowers.     The  only  reason  his  house  is  not  a  palac^of 
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Skyscrapers  of  Two  Vintages 

The    Woolworth    Building    (right)    was    an    unusually    successful 

adaptation  of  Gothic  to   an   office  building.      The  American  Teh' 

phone   and   Telegraph   Building    (left),   just   completed,   is   of   the 

"set'bac\"   type  developed  to   meet  the  modern  zoning  laws. 


sorts,  is  because  his  means  are  slender  and  his  taste  un- 
developed.   But  the  impulse  towards  beauty  is  there. 

So  if  you  would  gain  a  real  appreciation  of  archi- 
tecture, begin  with  what  you  find  about  you.  You 
do  not  have  to  go  to  the  library  and  plow  your  way 
thrpugh  some  eight-volume  history  of  architecture,  and 

try  to  learn  from  com- 
plicated diagrams  what  an 
architrave  is,  or  the  differ- 
ence between  quadrupar- 
tite  and  sexpartite  vault- 
ing. Leave  that  to  the 
architects — most  of  them 
have  forgotten  anyway! 

If  you  live  in  a  small 
city  or  a  town,  try  to  pick 
out  the  building  which  in 
your  opinion  is  the  finest 
piece  of  architecture  in  the 
place.  Then  ask  yourself 
why.  Is  it  because  it  is 
beautifully  proportioned.'' 
Is  it  because  its  setting  is 
the  most  beautiful.''  Is  it 
because  the  detail  is  the 
most  elaborate,  or  because 
the  lines  are  the  most 
simple.'' 

Then  pick  out  the  build- 
ing you  think  is  the  worst 
from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  and  again 
ask  yourself  why.  Is  it 
because  its  general  shape 
is  ugly.f*  Because  its  sur- 
roundings are  cramped? 
Because  it  does  not  seem 
to  fulfill  the  function  for 
which  it  was  built.'* 


Once  you  have  opened  your  eyes  to  the  architecture 
around  you,  you  will  hav.e  made  an  excellent  beginning 
towards  developing  a  taste  that  will  repay  you  all  your 
life.  And  once  you  have  started,  you  will  find  it  such 
a  fascinating  sport  that  you  cannot  stop.  For,  if  you 
only  realized  it,  architecture  is  about  the  most  enter- 
taining puzzle  ever  invented — cross-words  not  excepted. 
For  your  study,  let  me  offer  a  few  simple  sug- 
gestions. One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
any  building — I  might  almost  say  the  most  important 
— is  that  it  should  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  If  a  railroad  station  looks  like  an  armory, 
it  is  bad  architecture.  If  a  church  looks  like  a  factory, 
it  is  equally  bad  architecture.  When  you  are  apprais- 
ing a  building,  make  this  demand  of  it  first:  that  it 
should  be  useful  and  appropriate  to  its  purpose. 

Then  observe  the  proportions  of  the  mass.  Is  it 
too  broad  for  its  height.''  Are  the  gables  too  flat  or  too 
pointed.''     Are  the  windows  too  narrow  and  too  numer- 
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Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 

Showing  the  contrast  between  the  low,  horizontal  lines  of  classical 
architecture  and  the  upspringing  vertical  lines  of  the  modern  sky- 
scraper.    The  church  was  torn  down  to  ma\e  way  for  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Annex. 

ous?  Does  it  look  stunted,  or 
sprawling,  or  anaemic,  or  squat, 
or  otherwise  unpleasant  to  the 
eye?  You  do  not  need  to  "know 
architecture"  to  determine  some 
of  these  simple  matters  of  pro- 
portion. Your  instinct  is  as 
good  as  many  an  architect's — 
probably  better  than  some,  to 
judge  from  some  of  the  horrors 
one  sees  in  almost  any  American 
town. 

Then  try  to  see  what  could 
be  eliminated  without  destroy- 
ing the  general  effect  of  the 
building.  Look  for  "false  pedi- 
ments"— that  is,  the  heighten- 
ing of  facades  without  any  cor- 
responding construction  behind : 
they  are  always  bad  because 
they  are  not  structural.  Is 
there  much  unnecessary  orna- 
mentation.^ If  you  are  study- 
ing a  factory  (for  factories  are 
just  as  worthy  of  fine  architec- 
tural treatment  as  churches) 
try  to  think  how  the  appear- 
ance could  be  improved  by  a 
better  grouping  of  the  component  parts,  and  perhaps 
by  the  simple,  judicious  use  of  ornament  here  and  there 
on  the  wall  surface. 

Next  try  to  find  out  what  the  style  of  your  build- 
ing is.  Here  you  may  have  to  begin  using  a  textbook 
to  some  extent.  But  once  you  are  interested,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  find  the  general  classification  the  build- 
ing falls  under.  If  it  has  columns  of  any  sort,  find  out 
if  they  are  based  on  Greek  models  and  what  one  of  the 
three  general  orders  they  correspond  to:  Doric,  Ionic, 
or  Corinthian.  Then  try  to  analyze  the  ornament.  Your 
building  may  be  a  composite  of  many  styles.  Perhaps 
you  will  find  Romanesque  motifs,  perhaps  Gothic.  Be- 
fore you  know  it,  you  will  have  acquired  by  this  induc- 
tive method  a  store  of  general  knowledge  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  that  will 
astonish  you. 


The  Springfield  Municipal  Group 

One    of   the    most    notdble    examples    of    monumental 

architecture  applied  to  public  buildings.     The  central 

campanile     stands     entirely     separate     from     the     two 

Grecian  temples  at  its  base. 


If  you  should  happen  to  live  in  one  of  the  big  cities, 
and  have  a  greater  quantity  of  material  for  observa- 
tion, so  much  the  better.  But  do  not  confine  your  ob- 
servations to  the  librai-y  and  the  art  museum  and  the 
churches.  Study  the  office  buildings.  Try  to  de- 
termine what  makes  some  of  them  ugly  and  some  of 
them  beautiful.  If  there  be  any  very  tall  buildings,  you 
will  doubtless  be  puzzled  to  find  that  some  of  them  ap- 
pear top-heavy  while  others  seem  to  grow  lighter  as 
they  rise  upwards. 

If  you  stop  to  compare  them,  you  will  see  that  those 
buildings  in  which  vertical  lines  predominate  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  staunch  growth,  whereas  those  in  which 
heavy  horizontal  lines  break  the  mass  at  various  points 
look  like  a  house  of  cards  which  might  collapse  at  the 
least  shock.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  simple  optical 
fact  that  vertical  lines  carry  the  eye  upwards,  and  by 
the  laws  of  perspective  give  a  diminishing  effect,  where- 
as parallel  horizontal  lines  stop 
the  eye  and  make  for  apparent 
instability. 

You  do  not  need  to  go  abroad 
to  develop  a  taste  for  architec- 
ture. Of  course  it  would  be 
heresy  to  say  that  a  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  round  is  not  es- 
sential to  a  fine  cultural  back- 
ground. But  you  can  make  a 
very  good  beginning  even  to- 
ward a  knowledge  of  Old 
World  styles,  in  your  own 
country.  For  the  architecture 
of  America  derives  from  no 
single  historic  school,  but  pro- 
vides a  composite  picture  with 
samplings  of  almost  every  style 
the  world  has  known.  Today  we 
have  as  fine  practitioners  as  any 
architects  in  Europe.  And  you 
have  here  one  thing  you  cannot 
find  abroad — one  distinctly  new 
contribution  to  the  world's  ar- 
chitectural progress  in  centuries 
— the  steel-skeleton  skyscraper. 


False  Fronts  of  the  1880's 

The  middle  building  displays  one  of  the  worst  architectural  vices — 
ornamental  facades  with  no  relation  to  structural  needs. 
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Sculpture 

By  Charles  Grafly 


A  LONG,  long  time  ago  the  war- 
AA  riors  of  prehistoric  ages 
"*-  ■*"adorncd  their  battle  imple- 
ments with  designs  carved  in  wood, 
in  stone,  or  in  ivory.  And  centuries 
before  the  concept  of  deity  as  we 
know  it  today  in  the  churches  of 
Christendom,  men  fashioned  images 
which  they  might  worship,  or  which 
they  might  use  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits  from  their  crude  habitations. 

Thus  was  sculpture  born.  From 
the  very  first  it  was  the  result  of 
man's  desire  to  express  his  life,  his 
deeds,  and  his  thoughts  by  means  of 
tangible  symbols  which  should  be  in- 
telligible to  others  than  himself. 
Although  the  carved  designs  on  a 
hunting  knife  might  be  fashioned  of 
conventionalized  shapes,  in  many  in- 
stances the  pi'imitive  sculptor  told 
in  his  art  the  story  of  his  exploits. 
And  so  it  was  that  the  picture, 
carved  or  painted,  became  a  means 
of  intercommunication  whereby  indi- 
viduals and  tribes  might  understand 
each  other.  The  art  of  the  sculptor 
thus  aided  men  to  form  what  we 
know  today  in  its  most  sophisticated 
development  as  language.  Relics  of 
that  ancient  modeling  may  be  found 
today  in  museums,  and  in  spite  of 
the  onward  march 
of  civilization,  the 
crude  figure  sym- 
bolism still  exists 
and  plays  its  part 
in  the  life  of  prim- 
itive African 
tribes. 

Although  the 
finest  examples  of 
the  work  of  sculp- 
tors from  the  hey- 
day of  the  art  in 
Egypt  and  in 
Greece  bring  us  a 
message  of  beauty 
and  of  perfection, 
idealized,  yet 
strongly  national, 
the  urge  w  h  i  c  h 
produced  this  ex- 
quisite sculpture 
was  virtually  the 
same  spirit  that 
taught  the  cave 
man  to  draw  pic- 


Statue  of  Merneptah 

The  Egyptian  Pharoh  of  the  Exodus  (122S' 
1215  B.  C.J,  from  the  Temple  of  Ammon  at 
Luxor,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
l\[ew  Tor\,  together  with  numerous  other 
fine     examples     recovered     by     archeologists. 


This  peristyle  surro 
seum  of  Art,  J^ew 


unding  a  garden   was  recently   dedicated  at  the  Metropolitan  Mw 
Tor\.     In   it  classical  sculpture   is  shown  in  surroundings  similar 
to  its  original  environment. 


tures  on  his  walls,  and  to  carve  the 
story  of  the  hunt  on  his  knife 
handle. 

The  art  of  the  sculptor  has  from 
its  earliest  beginnings  been  insep- 
arably bound  to  life  as  a  means  of 
expression  and  communication.  The  , 
splendid  statues  of  Egypt  and 
Greece  tell  the  story  of  their  own 
civilization.  They  are  images  of 
the  Gods,  just  as  the  ancient  fet- 
ishes were  images  of  an  earlier  re- 
ligion. The  friezes  of  Egypt  or  of 
Greece,  the  wonderful  carvings  on 
the  sarcophagi  were  stories  of  the 
day,  told  by  art.  They  might  be 
the  tale  of  an  epic  battle,  or  a  fierce 
hunt,  a  noble  sacrifice ;  they  might 
be  the  page  in  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion or  of  a  city,  or  merely  tell  of 
the  exploits  and  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  even  today  we  can  read 
them,  and  in  many  instances  history 
itself  depends  for  verification  upon 
the  work  of  these  same  early 
sculptors. 

We  may  thus  understand  that 
from  the  beginning  men  desired  to 
perpetuate  themselves  and  to  tell 
through  the  hand  of  the  sculptor 
the  story  of  their  lives  and  the  ex- 
l^loits  of  their  countries.  From 
earliest  times,  also, 
men  wished  to 
leave  to  posterity 
an  image  of  them- 
selves. And  so  we 
have  through  the 
centuries  a  long 
succession  of  por- 
trait busts  and 
portrait  statues, 
some  very  realistic 
and  others  ideal- 
ized. The  vanity 
of  Rameses  may  be 
equalled  today  in 
any  public  place 
the  world  over  by 
twentieth  century 
vanity  which  has 
produced  innumer- 
able statues  of  men 
who  might  other- 
wise be  altogether 
forgotten.  And  it 
is  this  same  desire 
for  perpetuation 
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that  has  given  us  many  of  the  wonderful  works  of  art 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  other  centuries.  Some- 
times that  desire  took  a  personal  form ;  sometimes  it  ex- 
pressed itself  in  civic  or  religious  enthusiasm. 

First  let  us  see  what  personality  has  meant  through 
the  ages,  and  how  the  sculptor  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  trace  the  development  of  man  from  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day.  How  many  of  us  know  the  identity 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  whose  portrait  busts 
come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  Pharoahs  or  the 
golden  age  of  Greece.''  When  we  see  a  beautiful  head, 
and  we  know  that  the  human  inspiration  of  such  a  por- 
trait lived  and  died  perhaps  two  thousand  years  ago, 
we  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the  sculptor,  and  care  but  little 
whether  the  result  of  his  craft  is  a  speaking  likeness. 
But  if  we  visit  an  art  gallery  today,  and  we  see  the 
portrait  of  a  man  we  know,  we  become  critical.  There 
may  be  something  about  the  nose  or  the  mouth  that  is 
unfamiliar,  and  we  decide  that  the  bust  does  not  look 
like  our  friend. 

Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  that  we  do  not 
know  our  friend  as  well  as  the  artist  knows  him.  Let 
us  walk  around  the  portrait.  Will  it  bear  the  test  of 
recognition  from  all  sides.?  If  we  saw  John  walking 
down  the  street  we  should  know  him  from  his  back  as 
readily  as  if  we  met  him  face  to  face.  Has  the  back  of 
the  sculptured  head  that  same  characterizing  vitality? 
Then  we  should  study  the  shape  of  the  head.  Evei*y 
skull  is  different  in  form,  and  it  is  the  shape  of  the  skull, 
not  the  shape  of  the  features,  which  is  fundamental  ini 
grasping  character.  The  finest  examples  of  the  art  of 
the  ancients  will  bear  this  test,  and  the  samie  tesit  aip)- 
plies  to  the  art  of  today,  for  the  great  works>  of  any 
period  are  fundamentally  the  same. 

The  master  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  many 
of  them  now  lost  to  posterity  except  in  legend  or  in 
chance  jottings  by  contemporary  writers,  told  the  vig- 
orous tale  of  a  nation  robust  in  victories  and  in  religious, 
enthusiasm.  But  even  at  its  most  ideal,  the  human 
figure  must  conform  to  structural  essentials.  As  long 
as  the  artists  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  remained  great. 


Head  of 
Aphrodite 

Perhaps  the  finest 
Gree\  marble  in  the 
United  States  rep- 
resenting  the 
Fourth  Century  B. 
C.  It  is  in  the 
'Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,     Boston. 


Portrait     Bust 

OF     A     Young 

Woman 

By  Mina  di  Gio' 
vanni  da  Fiesole 
(1434'14H4),  one 
of  the  rarest  sculp- 
tures of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  now 
owned  b>i  the  De- 
troit Institute  of 
Arts. 


their  work  preserved  its  vitality,  and  kept  in  touch 
with  life.  There  came  a  time,  however,  when  the 
sculptor  lost  his  grip,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
away  from  life.  It  was  then  that  the  great  art  of  the 
ancients  began  to  falter,  and  degeneration  of  form  be- 
came its  undoing.  Under  the  mask  of  the  ideal,  sculp- 
tors of  various  periods  have  allowed  their  art  to  weaken, 
and  have  depended  upon  incidentals  and  outline  rather 
than  upon  vital  form  for  the  expression  of  ideas. 

In  sculpture  the  finest  works  have  always  been  pro- 
duced when  the  nation  or  the  epoch  was  at  its  strongest. 
The  vitality  of  the  people  clamored  for  expression  in 
art.  Thus  we  have  the  flowering  of  religious  sculpture 
during  the  Rennaissance.  Just  as  the  master  sculptors 
■of  Egypt  and  Greece  gave  themselves  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  gods  and  the  state,  the  great  ones  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  many  of  them  nameless,  spent  their  lives 
in  creating  the  magnificent  sculptural  adornments  of 
the  cathedrals. 

Donatello  and  Michelangelo  created  their  statues 
■on  the  crest  of  another  great  religious  wave,  as  intense 
as  that  which  swept  the  ancient  civilizations.  And  we 
liave  such  master  works  as  Donatello's  "David"  and 
Michelangelo's  "Moses"  or  his  "Pieta."  These  great 
works  again  tell  the  story  of  their  period.  In  spirit 
they  are  Christian,  just  as  the  ancients  were  what  we  of 
today  would  call  pagan.  Yet,  however  much  the  spirit 
might  change  with  the  century,  the  elements  of  great 
sculpture  remain  the  same,  and  it  is  the  beauty  of  con- 
struction that  renders  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  as 
fine  in  its  portrayal  of  life  as  that  of  Greece. 

All  the  great  ones  of  the  sculptor's  art  have  had 
something  to  say,  and  have  said  it  well.  Construction 
in  clay  is  just  as  important  as  construction  in  writing. 
The  teacher  tells  the  schoolboy  to  write  a  composition. 
Every  phrase,  every  sentence,  every  paragraph  must 
have  its  own  construction ;  there  are  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  rules  must  be  learned ;  then  every  para- 
graph must  bear  relation  to  the  one  preceding  and  the 
one  following  it,  and  when  the  entire  composition  has 
been  written,  it  must  express  a  thought  clearly,  con- 
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ncctedly,  and  sccin  as  spontaneous  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  a  rule  in  tlie  world.     Such  construction  is 
what  we  mean  by  technique,  and  it  is  also  what  we  mean 
'when  we  speak  of  structure  or  composition  in  art. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  theme  of  a 
schoolboy  and  a  masterpiece  of  literature.  One  may 
know  how  to  express  himself,  yet 
have  nothing  to  say  that  will  be  of 
any  lasting  value.  The  great 
works  of  sculpture  that  were 
shaped  in  the  great  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  and  consequently, 
in  times  of  great  emotional  stress, 
told  a  story  so  powerful  that  when 
we  look  upon  them  we  forget  the 
long  weary  hours  spent  by  the 
artist  in  shaping  them  to  his 
desire. 

After  the  great  art  epoch  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  is,  from  about 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  curious  change  crept 
over  the  world.  People  became 
more  interested  in  their  fellow 
beings,  not  as  fodder  for  guns,  nor 
as  slaves  to  build  pyramids,  but  as 
individuals.  This  passion  for  the 
social  aspect  of  life  naturally 
found  expression  in  art,  and  to 
great  extent  took  the  place  for- 
merly held  by  the  religious  aspect. 

It  is  difficult  to  idealize  a  sub- 
ject when  you  are  interested  in  showing  it  as  it  really 
exists,  and  socialized  sculpture  turned  to  the  ordinary 
laborer  for  its  theme.  One  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
ponents of  this  modern  school  of  thought  was  the  Bel- 
gian sculptor,  Meunier. 

But  something  even  more  curious  was  taking  place 
in  art.  This  emphasis  upon  realism  schooled  the  mind 
of  the  artist  to  contemplate  a  phase  of  life  which  was 
less  of  the  spirit  and  more  of  the  flesh.  It  was  a  physical 
art,  and  it  led  sculptors  to  see  details  such  as  the 
wrinkles  of  old  age  and  the  buttons  on  a  man's  coat. 
More  and  more,  the  sculptor  centered  his  attention 
upon  technique,  how  to  express  himself,  rather  than 
upon  what  to  say.  This  state  of  affairs  has  given  rise 
to  two  particularly  noticeable  tendencies  in  contempor- 
ary art — an  overindulgence  in  detail,  and  a  simplifica- 
tion that  leads  to  distortion. 

The  work  of  the  noted  French  sculptor  Rodin  falls 


Portrait  of  Frank  Duveneck,  Painter 

By  Charles  Grafly,  the  author  of  this  article. 
This  bust  of  one  distinguished  artist  by  another 
represents  modern  realistic  portraiture  in  sculp' 
ture.     It  is  in  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 


within  the  later  category.  Rodin  has  ideas,  and  they 
were  the  modern  socialized  ideas  as  expressed  in  "The 
Thinker"  and  in  "The  Burghers  of  Calais,"  but  he  de- 
pended for  effect  upon  distortion  of  the  figure. 

The  modern  art  epoch  has  yet  to  produce  a  great 
artist  of  the  spirit.     We  have  not  yet  reached  the  crest 

of  another  emotional  wave,  and  in 
the  meantime,  we  are  many  of  us 
busied  with  technicalities,  or,  when 
we  tire  of  the  world  as  we  see  it 
about  us,  we  turn  our  thoughts 
backward  and  try  to  copy  the 
ideas  of  Egypt  or  of  Greece  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  work  of  the  later 
Fellows  of  the  American  Academy' 
in  Rome.  Some  of  us  prefer  the 
middle  ages.  The  religious  sym- 
bolism used  by  Ivan  Mestrovic  is 
merely  a  throw-back  to  the  un- 
known sculptors  who  decorated 
the  great  European  cathedrals. 

And  if  we  apply  to  such  works, 
reminiscent  rather  than  creative, 
the  test  of  truly  great  art — Has 
it  something  to  say.^*  Does  it  say 
it  clearly  without  emphasis  on  the 
means  of  expression.''  Is  it  fine  in 
construction.''^ — we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  it  falls  short. 

If  you  desire  a  lesson  in  sculp- 
ture, visit  the  parks  or  squares  or 
public  places  where  you  may  see 
statues  or  symbolic  groups.  Ask  yourself  whether  the  art- 
ist who  made  the  monument  succeeded  in  giving  you  the 
spirit  of  the  man  or  the  event,  or  whether  he  made  an 
excellent  reproduction  of  articles  in  a  clothing  store. 
Then  walk  around  the  statue.  Ask  yourself  whether  it 
preserves  an  even  balance,  or  whether  it  leans  awkwardly 
to  right  or  left,  whether  from  all  points  of  view  it  is 
satisfying  in  composition,  or  whether  it  leaves  too  much 
to  be  desired.  Are  you  more  interested  in  the  way  the 
sculptor  made  the  buttons  and  tied  the  shoe  laces  than 
in  the  fine  bearing  of  the  figure.''  If  you  are,  then  the 
sculptor  has  failed  in  his  mission.  Do  you  feel  the 
bigness  of  form  in  the  modeling,  or  are  you  conscious 
only  of  the  hooked  nose  and  the  beetling  eyebrows.''  If 
so,  there  is  something  fundamentally  lacking  in  the  con- 
struction. These  are  simple  tests ;  yet  it  may  astonish 
you  to  discover  how  few  works  of  art  live  up  to  such 
requirements. 
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The  Essay 

By  Agnes  Repplier 


THERE  are  no  rules  to  be  laid  down  for  the  guid- 
ance of  readers,  no  tests  which  they  can  apply 
to  any  form  of  literature,  and  which  will  enable 
them  to  separate  the  pure  metal  from  the  base.  Taste 
and  judgment  are  founded  on  knowledge,  and  the  power 
of  comparison  which  knowledge  gives.  Men  and  women 
who  have  read  great  poems, 
great  novels,  and  great  histories 
have  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure.  Otherwise  they  must 
accept  the  standard  set  them 
with  no  real  understanding  of 
its  value. 

The  English  essay  has  had  a 
marvelous  history.  From  the 
flawless  brevity  of  Addison  and 
Steele  to  the  prolix  scholarship 
of  Lockhart  and  Macaulay ; 
from  the  sweet-tempered  hu- 
mour of  Lamb  to  the  sharp,  fine 
finish  of  Hazlitt ;  from  the  clear 
and  original  thinking  of  Walter 
Bagehot  to  the  ironic  lightness 
and  charm  of  the  Hon.  August- 
ine Birrell,  we  have  every  type 
of  excellence.  For  a  by-way  in 
letters,  the  essay  has  held  its 
own  triumphantly.  Two  hun- 
dred years  have  failed  to  lessen 
its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
men. 

The  first  English  essayists,  Steele  and  Addison, 
wrote  about  life ;  not  its  problems  but  its  everyday  hap- 
penings. Their  power  lay  in  observation,  their  charm 
in  narrative.  They  told  their  readers  about  new  plays, 
and  how  a  mild-mannered  little  tailor  took  the  part  of  a 
raging  lion ;  and  about  the  pleasure  of  hare-hunting 
with  a  kind-hearted  country  gentleman  who  would  never 
permit  the  hare  to  be  killed ;  and  about  the  Tory  fox- 
hunter  who  lamented  that  there  had  been  no  good 
weather  in  England  since  the  Whigs  came  into  power. 
If  anybody  thinks  such  essays  easy  work,  let  him  try  to 
write  one.  If  anybody  thinks  them  not  worth  the  wi-iting, 
let  him  remember  how  many  generations  of  English  and 
Americans  have  read  and  still  read  them  with  delight. 

An  admirable  example  of  an  essaj"^  which  deals  suc- 
cessfully with  a  homely  theme  is  Charles  Lamb's  "^In 
Praise  of  Chimney-Sweepers."  It  is  less  beautiful  than 
*'Dream-Children" ;  but  then  no  living  man  save  only 
Lamb  could  have  written  "Dream-Children."  Its  ten- 
der grace  and  unembittered  sadness  were  his  and  his 
alone.  But  chimney-sweepers  were  as  common  in  the 
London  of  Lamb's  day  as  newsboys  are  now  in  our 
American  towns.  Their  lives  were  hard,  their  tempers 
proverbially  cheerful.  Lamb's  heart  went  out  in  all  its 
fullness  to  their  pathetic  plight,  their  little  sooty,  grin- 
ning faces.  He  was  content  to  be  laughed  at  by  them 
when  he  slipped  and  fell  on  Cheapside.  He  loved  tp  at- 
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tend  the  yearly  supper  of  sausages,  white  bread,  and 
ale,  which  was  served  to  them  in  Smithfield,  on  Saint 
Bartholomew's  fair  day.  And  he  tells  with  undying 
charm  the  story  of  the  little  lost  sweep  who  was  found 
fast  asleep  in  one  of  the  stately  beds  in  Arundel  Castle. 
Any  student  of  English  literature  who  reads  "In  Praise 

of  Chimney-Sweepers,"  and  tries 
to  analyze  its  pure  perfection, 
will  better  know  what  makes  a 
good  essay  than  a  book  of  rules 
could  teach  him. 

•For  the  first  essential  of  this 
form  of  composition  is  that  it 
should  deal  with  a  subject  in  its 
relation  to  the  writer,  as  it 
pleases,  or  saddens,  or  cajoles, 
or  terrifies  his  mind.  The  "per- 
sonal touch,"  to  use  an  over- 
worked phrase,  must  be  there ; 
but  the  personal  touch  does  not 
mean  that  the  essayist  babbles 
about  himself.  It  means  that 
unconsciously  he  lends  himself 
and  his  spirit  to  his  work,  so 
that  the  pages  spell  the  man. 
Hazlitt's  essays  are  more  full 
of  substance  than  are  Lamb's. 
He  was  a  keener  observer,  a  bet- 
ter literary  and  dramatic  critic. 
Both  men  stood  bravely  up  to 
life,  and  to  both,  life  was  un- 
kind. But  Lamb  was  pure  gold,  and  Hazlitt  was,  as 
most  mortals  are,  gold  and  dross  combined.  Both 
mocked,  but  Lamb's  mockery  was  full  of  the  sound  of 
laughter.  His  "Complaint  of  the  Behaviour  of  Married 
People"  is  as  unkind  as  anything  he  ever  wrote ;  yet  it 
is  not  unkind  enough  to  do  full  justice  to  its  theme. 

The  second  essential  of  the  essay  is  that  it  should 
be  fragmentary,  a  mere  episode  in  letters.  It  is  not 
an  ocean  liner,  nor  a  freighter,  nor  a  ferry  boat  plying 
monotonously  from  wharf  to  wharf.  It  is  a  little  craft 
that  sails  into  port  without  chart  or  compass.  It  has 
no  duty  to  perform,  no  serious  purpose  to  fulfill. 
Macaulay,  who  wrote  lengthy  and  brilliant  papers 
which  he  called  essays,  was  not  truly  an  essayist.  He 
was  too  vehement  a  partisan,  too  exhaustive  an  instruc- 
tor. That  well-bred  tolerance  for  other  men's  views, 
that  whimsical  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  other  man 
may  even  be  in  the  right,  which  make  the  charm  of 
Augustine  Birrell's  writings,  was  an  unknown  quality 
to  Macaulay.  In  an  essay  by  Birrell,  entitled  "How  to 
Tell  a  Good  Book  from  a  Bad  One,"  he  acknowledges 
the  difficulty  of  the  task: 

"If  you  can  avoid  prejudices,"  he  says,  "the  preju- 
dices of  the  place  where  you  were  born,  the  prejudices 
of  the  university  whither  chance  sent  you,  the  preju- 
dices that  came  to  you  by  way  of  inheritance,  and  the 
prejudices  you  have  picked  up  on  your  own  account  as 
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you  went  along — if  you  can  give  all  these  the  slip,  you 
may,  with  luck,  be  right  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  your 
judgment  of  a  dead  autlior,  and  perhaps  three  times 
out  of  seven  in  your  judgment  of  a  living  one." 

Which  is  a  generous  computation. 

To  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  living  American 
essayists,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  win  and  hold 
their  public.  Mr.  Christopher  Morley  buys  some  "two 
for  five"  Christmas  cards,  or  he  takes  a  small  boy  to 
the  zoo,  and  he  finds  in  either  of  these  incidents  material 
for  a  gay  little  essay.  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould 
considers  the  working  of  prohibition,  or  the  high  cost 
of  living,  and  writes  with  amazing  originality  aboUt 
these  not  very  original  themes.  Mr.  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers  takes  down  from  his  shelf  "The  Pirate's  Own 
Book,"  and  comments  humorously  and  sympathetically 
upon  a  class  of  men  who  worked  hard  for  the  hanging 
they  too  often  escaped.  Properly  speaking,  Mrs.  Ger- 
ould  has  slipped  the  boundaries  of  essay-writing;  but 
she  has  more  of  value  to  tell  us  than  have  the  other  two. 
There  is  a  biting  pungency,  a  half-scornful  clarity  of 
thought  in  all  she  writes.  It  takes  intelligence  to  enjoy 
her  work,  but  that  is  no  good  reason  for  avoiding  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  intelligence  cannot  be  left  out 
of  the  reckoning.  Reading  is  not  a  duty.  It  is  a  human 
delight,  or  it  is  nothing.     We  must  concede  that  the 


pleasure  of  reading  a  good  book  is  greater  than  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  only  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  pleasure;  it  is  a  bigger  sort.  Therefore  is 
a  knowledge  of  good  books  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  reading  world. 
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The  Drama 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 


THE  first  and  foremost  aim  of  every  writer  of 
plays — and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  men  who 
produce  those  motion  pictures  which  strive  to 
tell  dramatic  stories,  though  not  true,  of  course,  of 
news  reels  or  educational  films — is  to  rouse  emotion  in. 
an  audience.  If  a  play  does  not  stir  emotion  of  some 
sort,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
failure  in  the  theatre.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  essence  of 
drama  is  emotion.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  the  elaborate 
play  you  witness  in  the  theatre  is 
really  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
development  of  the  childhood 
game  of  "let's  pretend.'"'  When 
you  were  small  you  pretended  to 
be  an  Indian  or  a  cowboy,  and  you 
got  a  tremendous  kick  out  of 
stalking  an  imaginary  foe  behind 
the  trees,  or  roping  an  imaginary 
steer  with  a  piece  of  your  mother's 
clothes  line.  If  you  were  a  girl 
you  got  an  equal  kick  out  of 
wheeling  a  doll  around  and  dress- 
ing it.  That  doll  was  a  baby,  and 
you  were  experiencing  the  emo- 
tions of  a  mother,  and  also  the 
emotions  of  being  grown  up.  Boy 
or  girl,  you  were  staging  a  drama. 
Now,  if  you  go  to  see  a  play  in 
the  theatre  today,  or  to  see  a  good 
motion  picture  drama,  you  are  no 
longer  the  author  and  the  actors, 
as  you  were  when  a  child.  You  are  the  audience.  But 
you  want  to  take  part  in  the  play,  just  the  same.  You 
want  to  get  the  kick  out  of  it,  you  want  to  feel  the  emo- 
tions. And  if  the  author  and  the  actors  can  make  you 
forget  yourself  for  a  while,  and  make  you  take  part 
with  them  in  your  sympathetic  imagination,  make  you 
feel  and  suffer  and  laugh  with  the  characters,  the  play 
is  voted  a  success.  If,  however,  you  don't  forget  your- 
self, you  don't  feel  and  suffer  and  laugh  with  the  char- 
acters, but  sit  calmly  back  in  your  chair,  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  that  play  will  fail.  It  hasn't  done 
what  it  is  the  first  object  of  drama  to  do — namely,  to 
rouse  the  emotions  of  the  audience,  make  the  audience 
a  sort  of  third  actor  in  the  story. 

Of  course  you  know  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
emotion.  There  is  the  emotion  of  fear,  of  sympathy, 
of  pity,  of  laughter,  of  suspense,  and  so  on.  Perhaps 
the  commonest  emotion  called  forth  by  the  drama,  and 
the  one  which  nearly  every  drama  has  to  rouse  to  in- 
terest an  audience,  is  this  emotion  of  suspense,  or 
curiosity.  What  is  going  to  happen  next.^  If  you  are 
not  curious  at  a  play  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen 
next,  the  play  is  pretty  sure  to  fail ;  it  is  a  bad  play. 
Of  course,  this  is  equally  true  of  a  story  in  a  book.  We 
may  set  it  down,  then,  as  one  of  the  first  points  to%on- 
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sidcr  in  judging  a  play,  whether  the  author  tells  you 
enough  at  the  start  to  rouse  your  curiosity,  and  not  so 
much  that  you  can  guess  what  is  going  to  happen  next. 
But  curiosity  is  an  elemental  emotion,  and  that  alone 
is  not  enough  to  make  a  good  play.  What  is  the  next 
thing  to  consider.'' 

The  next  thing,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  decide  in  your  own  mind 
what  further  emotions  the  author 
wished  to  rouse  in  you,  the  audi- 
ence, and  then  to  consider  how 
far  he  has  succeeded.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  see  on  the  stage 
Sheridan's  play,  "The  Rivals," 
what  would  you  say  was  the  dom- 
inant emotion,  or  mood,  the  author 
sought  to  rouse  in  an  audience.'* 
It  is  good-natured  laughter,  is  it 
not,  both  at  Mrs.  Malaprop's  con- 
tests with  the  English  language 
and  at  poor  Bob  Acres'  attempts 
to  be  a  swaggering  man  of  fashion. 
Does  Sheridan  succeed  in  making 
you  laugh  at  these  things.''  This 
play,  of  course,  has  been  acted  so 
many  times  that  we  all  know  he 
can  succeed,  if  the  players  are 
good  ones.  But  often  he  succeeds 
even  when  amateurs  take  the  parts. 
Isn't  that  a  sign,  then,  that  the 
play  is  a  very  successful  one.'' 

Again,  take  a  motion  picture 
for  an  example.  Take  "The  Gold 
Rush,"  with  Charlie  Chaplin.  We  all  will  say  at  once 
that  Chaplin  seeks  to  rouse  the  emotion  of  mirth.  But 
is  that  all.''  Isn't  it  rather  obvious  at  times  in  this  pic- 
ture that  Chaplin  is  trying  to  do  something  more?  Isn't 
he  trying  to  coax  a  tear  from  us,  also ;  trying  to  make 
the  funny  little  tramp  he  plays  in  the  picture  a  wee  bit 
pathetic  as  well  as  comical,  so  we  will  not  only  laugh  at 
him,  but  feel  pity  for  him,  too?  If  we  decide  that  is  so, 
we  must  then  ask  ourselves  whether  he  succeeds.  If  we 
decide  that  he  does  succeed,  what  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  Chaplin  adds  something  to  the  mere  fun  of 
a  clown.  By  rousing  a  double  emotion,  he  gets  a  richer 
effect,  he  makes  more  of  a  real  character  out  of  his 
part.  Probably  that  explains  why  Chaplin  is  so  pop- 
ular. But  if  Chaplin  tried  to  do  this,  and  we  didn't 
respond,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  us  feel  sorry 
for  him,  he  would  be  rather  ridiculous,  and  probably  we 
should  vote  him  a  failure. 

But  in  judging  plays,  we  must  not  only  ask  our- 
selves what  emotions  the  author  sought  to  rouse  in  us, 
and  how  far  he  succeeds  in  doing  it,  but  also  we  must 
consider  the  relative  value  of  these  emotions,  or  the 
depth  of  them.  If  a  man  merely  tries  to  build  a  hen 
coop,  and  succeeds  in  building  a  very  good  one,  we 
praise  him  for  it,  but  we  don't  get  very  excited.     If, 
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however,  a  man  tries  to  build  a  beautiful  great  tower, 
or  state  capitol,  and  succeeds,  he  becomes  a  famous 
man.  In  other  words,  we  should  judge  a  play  by  the 
beauty  and  the  depth  and  the  value  of  the  emotions  it 
rouses.  "Hamlet"  is  probably  the  most  famous  play 
in  the  world,  and  has  been  acted  for  three  hundred  years. 
Why.?  It  excites  the  emotion  of  curiosity  no  more  than 
hundreds  of  other  plays,  and  less  than  so  called  "mys- 
tery plays"  like  "The  Bat."  It  evokes  the  popular  emo- 
tion of  mirth,  or  laughter,  less  than  thousands  of  other 
plays:  indeed,  it  provokes  almost  no  laughter.  The 
emotions  it  stirs  in  us  are  some  of  the  deepest  known  ia 
man — wonder  at  the  mystery  of  a  future  life,  horror  at 
the  murder  of  dear  ones,  deep  trouble  of  the  soul  caused 
by  the  rival  passions  of  revenge  and  aversion  to  taking 
human  life,  and  so  on.  "Hamlet"  is  a  great  play,  then, 
because  it  is  a  deep  play ;  it  gets  down  into  the  depths 
of  our  emotional  life,  not  just  stirring  up  the  surface. 

Indeed,  there  are  different  degrees  even  of  the  emo- 
tion of  mirth.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  man  who  wrote  "The 
Mikado,"  once  said  that  it  was  funny  to  sit  down  in  a 
pork  pie,  but  you  didn't  have  to  sit  down  in  a  pork  pie 
in  order  to  be  funny.  You  and  I  often  laugh  when  we 
see  somebody  slip  on  an  icy  sidewalk  and  tumble ;  that 
is,  we  laugh  if  the  person  isn't  old  or  crippled,  and 
doesn't  hurt  himself.  But  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  pay  two  dollars  a  seat  to  see  somebody  take  a 
spill.  That  kind  of  humor  doesn't  really  belong  in 
plays,  but  in  the  circus,  in  vaudeville,  in  reviews.  The 
humor  we  should  look  for  in  plays  is  of  a  deeper  and 
subtler  kind  than  this,  and  is  created  not  by  one  of  the 
characters  slipping  on  a  banana  peel,  but  by  slipping 
in  his  relations  with  other  men.  Take  the  example  of 
Bob  Acres  in  "The  Rivals."  He  is  funny  because  he 
pretends  to  be  brave  when  he  is  really  afraid,  and  be- 
cause he  tries  to  act  like  a  swell  when  he  is  only  a 
country  boob.  We  not  only  laugh  at  him  good  na- 
turedly,  but  we  laugh  a  little  at  ourselves,  for  all  of  us 
sometimes  try  to  be  what  we  aren't. 

And  that  brings  us  to  satire.  In  judging  a  play 
which  sets  out  to  make  the  audience  laugh,  ask  yourself 
how  far  the  laughter  is  like  that  which  greets  a  man 
when  he  slips  on  a  banana  peel,  or  how  far  it  is  like  the 
laughter  which  you  give  to  Bob  Acres;  in  other  words, 
how  far  is  it  mere  clowning,  which  can  be  found  just  as 
well  in  a  vaudeville  act  or  a  circus  ring,  or  how  far  is 
it  satirical  laughter  which  results  from  the  use  of  the 
mind  and  has  for  us  some  significance  in  the  conduct 
of  our  own  lives.  Satirical  comedies,  like  the  plays  of 
Moliere  or  the  plays  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  today, 
have  had  a  great  influence  in  the  world,  and  are  among 
the  highest  forms  of  drama,  or  human  art.  As  you 
learn  to  understand  and  to  like  such  plays  as  these, 
you  will  find  that  you  will  take  less  and  less  pleasure 
in  mere  slapstick  humor.  And  it  is  because  the  spoken 
drama  can  give  you  this  kind  of  humor  far  better  than 
the  movies,  that  you  will  in  time  learn  to  enjoy  plays 


more  than  motion  pictures. 

Most  modern  plays,  and  most  motion  pictures  are 
what  we  call  realistic.  That  is  to  say,  they  try  to 
depict  men  and  women,  scenes  and  events,  as  they  are 
in  real  life.  Shakespeare's  plays  are  not  realistic. 
"Peter  Pan"  is  not  realistic.  But  the  average  play  or 
movie  of  today  is.  Therefore,  in  judging  all  such 
plays,  it  is  not  only  fair,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  con- 
stantly to  ask  ourselves  whether  what  we  are  seeing  on 
the  stage  or  screen  really  could  have  happened  that  way. 
If  we  honestly  do  this,  I  think  we  shall  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  plays  and  pictures  that  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  mark.  To  take  a  very  simple  example,,  I 
recently  saw  a  movie  supposed  to  depict  life  in  the  oil 
fields.  A  gusher  broke  out  and  the  oil  flowed  over  the 
heroine's  garden.  Some  months  later  she  came  into 
this  garden  and  picked  a  rose.  Of  course,  after  six 
inches  of  oil  had  flowed  around  the  bush,  the  poor  thing 
would  have  died.  The  audience  was  supposed  to  get  sen- 
timental over  this  episode,  and  some  of  them  did.  But  I 
couldn't.  All  I  could  think  of  was  how  ridiculous  the 
episode  was,  how  false  to  the  facts  of  life.  Half  the 
movies  I  see  are  spoiled  for  me  in  that  way,  when  they 
are  not  spoiled  by  even  more  flagrant  falsities  in  human 
character. 

There  are  many  plays,  too,  like  those  of  George  M. 
Cohan,  which  show  characters  acting  like  crooks  for 
two  acts,  and  then  suddenly  getting  reformed  into  little 
white  angels  just  before  the  curtain  falls.  You  and  I 
know  that  in  real  life  people  are  not  reformed  so  easily, 
and  so  instead  of  rousing  our  emotions  of  sympathy 
and  pleasure  at  the  reformation,  such  plays  annoy  us 
by  their  falsity.  They  are,  accordingly,  bad  plays. 
Constantly  ask  yourself,  "Could  it  have  happened  so?" 

There  are  a  half  a  hundred  other  things  that  I 
could  mention  as  tests  of  a  good  play,  if  I  had  time  and 
space.  But  I  will  mention  only  one  more — the  dialogue. 
In  a  so-called  realistic  play,  we  demand  that  the  char- 
acters talk  the  way  real  men  and  women  talk.  But  yet 
it  is  obvious  that  the  people  in  Shakespeare's  plays 
don't  do  this.  They  talk  in  verse.  Even  the  people  in 
Shaw's  modern  plays  don't  talk  as  you  and  I  do ;  they 
talk  much  better.  I  think  the  test  of  a  good  play,  so 
far  as  the  dialogue  is  concerned,  is  really  this:  do  the 
characters  sound  as  if  they  were  talking  the  way  real 
men  and  women  do,  but  are  they  actually  talking 
better.''  Are  they  actually  talking  the  way  you  and  I 
would  like  to  talk,  if  we  could  always  live  up  to  our 
best  moments.''  Good  talk  on  the  stage  is  pleasant  to 
listen  to,  is  full  of  wit  and  charm,  and  is  a  great  help 
to  better  conversation  among  the  audience.  If  you  will 
read  one  of  Shaw's  plays  aloud,  you  will  find,  I  am 
sure,  that  it  sounds  entirely  like  human  speech,  but  that 
it  is  much  better  speech  than  you  generally  hear.  It  is 
an  ideal  to  shoot  at.  Any  play  which  gives  us  an  ideal 
to  shoot  at  is  a  better  play  than  one  which  does  not. 
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The  Place  of  Appreciation  in  Teaching 

From,  the  "Classroom  Teacher,"  Chapter  V.,  b;y  Qeorge  D.  Stra-yer  and  N.  L.  Engdhardt 


Cc\'\  7*E  have  concerned  ourselves  so  much  in  the 
\/\/  past  with  the  formation  of  habits  and  with 
the  acquiring  of  knowledge  that  we  have 
often  neglected  appreciation.  One  might  think  some- 
times that  the  sole  business  of  the  school  is  to  equip 
children  with  the  tools  which  will  enable  them  to  make 
&  living,  and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment of  those  appreciations  which  enable  children 
to  enjoy  life.  In  the  field  of  aesthetic  appreciation  in- 
volving literature,  music,  and  art,  much  remains  to  be 
done  by  way  of  providing  adequate  courses  of  study 
and  a  satisfactory  technique  of  teaching. 

"No  teacher  may  hope  to  have  children  grow  in 
power  to  appreciate  poetry,  music,  or  pictures,  who 
does  not  himself  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  form  which 
he  seeks  to  present  for  their  satisfaction.  A  teacher's 
power  of  appreciation  and  his  power  of  interpretation 
are   fundamental   to   the   development   of   appreciation 

upon  the  part  of  children 

"Children  should  not  be  expected  to  arrive  suddenly 


at  a  power  of  appreciation  which  will  enable  them  to 

accept  adult  standards Children  move  from  a 

level  in  which  they  appreciate  that  which  is  crude  and 
for  adults  uninteresting  or  unloveh'  to  the  power  of  ap- 
preciation of  those  things  which  the  most  highly  trained 
individual  calls  beautiful.  A  teacher  is  never  wise  who 
demands  that  children  accept  the  standard  which  he 
proposes,  and  that  the}^  h\^ocritically  declare  beautiful 

that  which  they  do  not  enjoy 

"We  have  sometimes  destroyed  the  possibility  of 
satisfaction  in  the  field  of  aesthetics  by  insisting  upon 
the  mastery  of  technique  involved  in  creating  the  artistic 

form It  will  not  be  misleading  if  we  think  of  a 

large  majority  of  children  as  consumers  rather  than 

producers  in  the  fields  of  aesthetics If  we  can 

learn  that  there  is  a  place  in  our  schools  for  developing 
a  taste  for  poetry,  music,  and  pictures,  a  satisfaction 
in  contact  with  these  artistic  forms  which  will  lead  chil- 
dren to  desire  them  after  they  leave  school,  we  will  have 
done  much  to  insure  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time  after 
school  days." 
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HEN  the  circulation  of  an  educational  magazine  grows  from  a 
sparse  3,000  in  1923  to  a  healthy  50,000  in  1926— and  without 
the  use  of  high'powered  go-getter  advertising  and  sales  methods 
— then  that  magazine  must  have  found  and  successfully  filled  a 
niche  that  thousands  of  educators  have  keenly  felt  needed  to  be  filled.  In  a 
word,  that  is  the  story  of  The  Scholastic.  It  is  prepared  as  a  supplementary 
textbook  for  use  in  courses  in  composition,  oral  and  written,  literature,  and 
the  social  studies  with  especial  emphasis  on  history  and  government.  The 
editors  of  The  Scholastic  center  their  attention  on  the  problem  of  how  best 
to  direct  the  minds  of  youth  toward  a  better  appreciation  of  literature  in 
the  best  meaning  of  the  term,  and  how  best  to  stab  awake  a  vital  interest  in 
America's  social,  economic  and  governmental  problems. 

The  Scholastic  is  published  every  other  week  during  the  school  year  and 
is  designed  for  classroom  use.  Each  pupil  should  own  his  own  copy.  When 
quantities  of  ten  or  more  subscriptions  are  mailed  to  one  address  the  price 
to  each  pupil  is  $1.10  a  year  (18  issues);  60c  a  semester  (9  issues);  or  for 
periods  of  less  than  a  semester  7c  a  subscription  for  each  issue.  Single  sub' 
scriptions  are  $2.00  a  year.  Orders  may  be  begun  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year. 

The  Scholastic 


Wabash  Building 


Pittsburgh 


Copies  of  this  reprint  may  be  purchased  for  twentyfive 
cents  each.  If  ten  or  more  copies  are  ordered  shipped  to 
one  address  they  may  be  had  for  fifteen  cents  each.  Remit' 
tance  should  accompany  the  order.  Address  the  Scholastic 
Publishing  Company,  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
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